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Jeanklin Simon a Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Practical Gifts 
for Men 


A man may not look a gift horse in the mouth, but he 
is likely to look a necktie in the eye, and it will add to 
his gratitude to find that you have used taste in 
making your selections 


73—Men’s Broadcloth Silk Shirts, $10.00 Tax .70 
Price $10.70 Including Tax 















































75—Imported French Silk Scarves, $5.00 Tax .30 
Price $5.30 Including Tax 
77—Imported English Silk Scarves, $3.50 Tax .15 
Price $3.65 Including Tax \ 
79—Imported English Silk Knitted Mufflers, black and white \ 
stripes, $7.00 Tax .50 . Price $7.50 Including Tax 
Real Mattress Cleanli 
ealMattressCleanliness | . .. 
: Jeatured in “ Fhe 
NE-THIRD of our life is spent | woartag net 
in bed. Then why not make it | oe ae 
comfortable by using the lat 
4 QUILTED 
Excelsior sartrss Protector 
which really solves this vexing problem 
Whatever the shape, 
trimmed with a beauti- 
ful ribbon, it becomes a 
vision of genuine loveliness. 
ee °° 
It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made js C, RIBBONS 
= _—— Ph oar gg 2m bane ‘oie a —_ are AMERICA’S BEST. There's one for every need—buy them by name 
LADY FAIR SATIN De LUXE DEMOCRACY 
i MADE IN ALL SIZES VIOLET SANKANAC TROUSSEAU 
: Look for the trademark sewed on every pad (AU registered trade mark names) 
: " Sold by all leading ribbon departments 
f e °1,? JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
} Excelsior Quilting Co. n° r 
fl 40 Eas 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY Sink wii i andi tiie tans nein ane 
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Chauffeurs’ Outfits 


Specially 
Priced 


Suit, Overcoat 
and Cap to 
Match 
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1018—‘‘ Meditation ’’ book ends, fin- 

ished in polychrome and gold bronze ; 

fit in well in any library. A great 

many books can be placed between 

their confines. 5% in. long. Com- 

plete, $12.00 the pair. 1140—No bride ever 
received too many 
candlesticks. These 
are 7% in. high, 
decorated in antique 
gold and polychrome 
colors. Decorated 


VINGTON’S wares candles. Complete, 





With good fabrics 


are gathered for the _— 
most discriminating 
shopping public in the 
world and they are of- 
fered to this public at 
prices which are remark- 
able for their reasonable 
level. 


The Fall Catalog is ready 
October Ist 











1091—The last touch in originality and util- 
ity for the hearthstone of the home, is this 
unique fire-set, From the glittering waves 
beneath the keel of the good ship Don Fer- 
nando, hang fire-tongs, hearthbrush, shovel, 
poker, and quaint toaster, all of bright, pol- 
ished brass. Complete, $50.00. 
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scarcer than ever, there 
is but one road to satis- 
faction in Motor Ap- 
parel, and that is Quality. 
In one particular Outfit, 
of fine dark gray all- 
wool whipcord, we offer, 
considering conditions, 
the very limit of good 
value in Chauffeurs’ Ap- 
parel at a moderate 
price. 
















Other Outfits, in wide 
variety, at higher prices, 
equally desirable. 
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The First and the 1919th 


HRISTMAS is the one ineluctable League of Nations, root- 
$ ing down into the memories of men, binding them together 
with customs common to every race, and making universal 
brotherhood. 

“There were shepherds abiding in the fields,” and to them 
came the first vision of democracy. A little huddle of people 
caught up the faint message—a few kings, three wise men and 
some stupid peasant folk, yet not so stupid as those whose eyes 
saw no angels’ wings and whose ears heard no angel voices sing- 
ing * Good will unto men.” 

There was but a handful of people all told in this first congress 
of democracy and the meeting was held in a stable. 

But it was a beginning. 

And the mother was a central figure. 

Ever since that day, democracy, which is “Good will unto 
men” put into a working force, has been crucified and has risen 
again. Wise men buried it under theories. Kings of the earth 
overlaid it with gold. Peasants have spit upon and buffeted it. 

This they did for more than 1900 years. And in the Ig1gth 
year an angel came again. It sang over the world where men 
have been fighting for an ideal. It whispered to men and women 
who had been outcasts for the sake of democracy. It opened the 
door of their bondage and set them free. 

Stern-faced angels are crying to so-called liberty-loving 
republics, “ You have made a boast of liberty, but you have not 
made a practice of liberty. Therefore go forth and open all the 
doors of the world to women as well as to men and bid them 
come to the newest Nativity ef democracy and complete the work 
of good will unto men.” 

And in the land of the West where only half the people had 
been free, men have begun to spell out the sentences which mean 
that all the people must be free. 


Democracy is born. 
The world has seen its star and will never cease following it 


until all men and all women have been brought into its kingdom. 


A Special Trip for Special Sessions 
T the special session of the Colorado Legislature ending 
December 12, when the Federal Suffrage Amendment was 

unanimously ratified by both houses, Mrs. Stuart D. Walling was 

placed on the platform by the side of the speaker of the House 
in recognition of the part that the Colorado Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation had played in securing the special session. 

Mrs. Walling is one of the best known leaders of the state, 
and a director of the Colorado Equal Suffrage Association, a 
branch of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. At the third reading and final passage of the ratification 
act, Mrs. Anna M. Scott, acting president of the Association, 


| was invited to speak to the House during recess, and Mrs. Alice 


Polk Hill read an original poem to the joint session of House 
and Senate. 


All which was pleasing testimony to the non-partisan nature 
of the occasion. 

Mrs. Walling was a Democratic presidential elector in 1916, 
and Mrs. Scott has been for many years vice-chairman of the 
Denver County Republican Central Committee. All three of 
the women have long been active in the Colorado Equal Suf- 
frage Association. This is the organization at whose request 
the Governor called the special session. 

Colorado’s was the fourth ratification of a western state as a 
sequel to Mrs. Catt’s western trip, the other three having been 
California, North Dakota and South Dakota. In addition, many 
promises of special sessions have followed Mrs. Catt’s “ Wake 
up America,” plea throughout the West. The last to be an- 
nounced is that of Oregon, called by Governor Withycombe 
for January 12. 

HEN Mrs. Catt started for the West in October, the out- 

look for special sessions in many of the western states 
was not particularly brilliant. Of the 15 full suffrage states 
only five had ratified—New York, Kansas, Montana, Michigan 
and Utah, the latter having ratified September 30. Of the 10 
left South Dakota, California, Colorado, Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Washington, Wyoming and Oregon, not one could 
ratify except through the agency of the special session, since the 
regular legislative session in each of the 10 will not be held 
until 1921. 

In some of the states there was argument against the special 
session because of the expense, or because a special session for 
ratification would open up the way to other legislation that was 
wanted or because “enough other states were going to ratify 
anyhow.” 

It was this lack of appreciation of the crux of the situation 
that had to be met state by state as Mrs. Catt went through the 
West. The crux of the situation was that a special session was 
absolutely necessary in every western state, if American women 
were to be enfranchised in time to vote in 1920. 

California and the Dakotas kindled first, called their special 
sessions and ratified with a glorious unanimity. Then Oregon 
came in with a call for its special session in January; New 
Mexico’s session has also been determined on. The others will 
follow. The National American Woman Suffrage Association 
is now staking its whole reputation as a seer on the prediction 
that the ratification schedule will be completed in February. 


Progresstve Delaware 

OLLOWING a telling speech in behalf of ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment made by Mrs. Henry Ridge- 
ley, the new president of the Delaware Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion and herself a granger, the Delaware State Grange, on De- 

cember II unanimously adopted the following resolution: 
WHEREAS, The women of the United States have demonstrated 
their fitness for citizenship by patriotic and efficient service, and 
WueEreEas, The Congress of the United States in accord with 
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the trend of present thought and action has passed an amendment 
to the Federal Constitution enfranchising the women of this 
land, and 

WHEREAS, Twenty-one states have already ratified that amend- 
ment. Therefore, be it 

Resolved: That the Delaware State Grange in Convention 
Assembled at Dover December 9, 10 and 11, 1919, does hereby 
urge that Delaware regard this matter as a national issue and 
that the state Legislature be requested to take action upon it at 
the earliest possible moment. 


Equal Opportunity 


ENATOR McLEAN’S bill providing that women shall have 
S equal opportunity with men in appointments to positions in 
the Federal Civil Service will have the backing of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League with its affiliated membership of 
600,000 organized women wage earners. So say Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, president, and Miss Agnes Nestor, legislative chairman 
of the League, in a joint letter to Senator McLean. Copies of 
the bill will also be sent out by the Legislative headquarters of 
the League in Washington to the various women’s organizations 
throughout the country, with letters calling attention to the im- 
portance of the measure to working women in private industry 
as well as in government employ. 

“Women have struggled for years and are still struggling for 
equal rights and compensation with men in industry,” says the 
League, “to have the principle of equality written into the law 
of the land will affect not only the women now and_in future to 
be employed by the government, whom it directly concerns, but 
all women who must earn their living in any occupation what- 
soever.” 


HE recent decision of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission that all examinations shall be open to women sounds 
like a milestone in the struggle for equal opportunity. It is 
undoubtedly valuable as the acknowledgment of a principle, but 
the practical advantage gained by women would appear to be 
slight, on account of the last clause of the decision, which reads: 
“ Appointing officers have the legal right to specify the sex 
desired in requesting certification of eligibles.” That this right 
of appointing officers carries dangers of discrimination in 
appointments to positions for which women are eminently fitted 
is amply shown by Miss Upshaw’s recent investigation of women’s 
place under the civil service systems of the United States, Canada 
and those states and municipalities under civil service regulation. 
The report on which the United States Commission’s decision 
was based was a study by the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, which showed that in the first half of 1919 
women were barred from 60 per cent of the examinations held. 
The Bureau’s report showed also that the United States Govern- 
ment pays men for the same or comparable work at higher rates 
than women. For example, men who, in 1919, passed the exami- 
nation as law clerks in the War Risk Bureau were paid from 
$1200 to $3500; women from $1100 to $2000. 

The bill for equal opportunity in the Civil Service introduced 
in Congress by Senator McLean contains a provision on the 
subject of sex, which would get around the danger of preference 
for males on the part of appointing officers. It provides: 

“That nominating and appointing officers when requesting 
certificates from the eligible list of the Civil Service Commission 
shall not specify sex, unless sex is a physical barrier to the proper 
performance of the duties of the position to be filled.” 


How They Won in Africa 


HE women of the British East Africa Protectorate are the 

latest group of British subjects to be granted the full rights 
of citizenship. Six years ago the men in the Protectorate made 
a demand for political enfranchisement, and about two years ago 
the women advanced their claim for similar rights. 

They founded the East Africa Women’s League to work for 
the enfranchisement of women, and their goal has been attained 
sooner than anticipated. The Woman’s Outlook, published in 
Africa, said, just before General Botha’s death: 


“The Governor of British East Africa Protectorate, Sir 
Edward Northey, in giving his casting vote in favor of woman 
suffrage, stated that he believed that there was a mandate for 
the vote of women. Let us take heart and hope that General 
Botha on his return may throw his influence into the scale on 
the side of the claims of the women of the Union for civil r‘zhts. 


Coming from England, where he has seen the enactment of | 


women’s enfranchisement, to find that Rhodesia and British East 
Africa have followed the lead of the Mother of Parliaments, we 
may confidently hope that our Prime Minister will see to it that 
the women of the Union of South Africa shall have the same 
political status and dignity accorded to the women of the other 
British Dominions.” 


The League 


The League of Women Voters aims to wipe out the discrimina- 
tions against women which still exist. If the suffragists con't 
do it, who will? 


I hope the League of Women Voters may never endorse or 
work against candidates. Candidates bring us into local and 
state quarrels and personal issues. The League of Women 
Voters is united for principles. 


The usefulness of the League of Women Voters would be 
killed if it should ally itself with any party. We want the sup- 
port of women of all parties. Here lies the test. If the women 
can prove themselves big enough to rise above party conservo- 
tism and inspire their respective parties to secure better legis- 
lation it will accomplish the greatest things that have ever been 
done. 


The League of Women Voters will not encourage women to 
leave their parties for it is through the political parties that we 
must work. They furnish us with the machinery through 
which we are enabled to reach the public, keep the public in- 
formed, through which the public consciousness is created. 


We must set our strong American shoulders against intolerance 
wherever it may be. Intolerence anywhere will cause the 
crumbling of any foundation. The great war was the result of 
many causes but after all the one great cause was intolerance 
No sooner has one step of freedom been gained, than those whi 
suffered from intolerance, themselves become intolerant and try 
to prevent the next step. Let us unite upon that principle and 
give our efforts, our every thought and energy to making this 
everybody's world. 

Gc a. ¢ 
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December 20, 1919 
Ratification Schedule 
(Those starred have ratified) 
Legislatures in 1919 Session ‘noge 
sicie weielecdicclialiiads Legislatures That Will Not Meet 
Illinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. Until 192] 
Wisconsin*—Ratified June 10. Unless Special Session is Called 
Michigan*—Ratified June 10. Maveens wis nlted 
VUhio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. heninaan 
Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. sian Sialic Limit 
Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. Ari _ nen , 4: # 
Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. ; rizona 5 Sa tA pin cae Mice sao cl AO Maes January 13 ne - ays 
veorgia—June 24, 1919. a pee aden Meeneene a _ peer .155 days 
. : —_ CE -spwrnecnndeoaan wee January 7 
ee SE SO a NE a ON PEE. heavier seeksoeesteenns April 8 . .60 days 
. . EL, adv ceded ciwtakee daoude January 6 .60 days 
By Special Session | Rr rr ee January 9 
(Seventeen) Becca tauina neha wane January 20 .60 days 
New York*—Ratified June 16. Norte CANGEEM. .....00060<00005 January 7 ..60 days 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. CN isacdecens Neve dacwed January 7 . None 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. PANE ae cinta tc sain pek January 6 75 days 
Colorado*—-Ratified Dec. 12. WIGEIIINE hes s ese ois So eae 4 kw January 8 .....-None 
lowa*—Ratified July 2. WOE. WOE: vo svesownccense January 8 .45 days 
South Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 4. We on sso cs apev einen January 13 .60 days 
Utali*—Ratified September 30. Wyoming ...+January 14 lo days 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. . , 
meee arene ly s Recapitulation 
Montana*—Ratified July 30. _ , Ratified — 
Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. - Illinois regsceeia (June 10) 
New Hampshire*—Ratified September ro. sai Wisconsin - (June 10) 
Maine*—Ratified Nov. 5. 5. RE ++ +> (June 10) 
North Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 1. 4- Kansas st Sly Datta (June 10) 
Oregon—Called for January 12. 5: Ohio eel (June ot 
New Mexico—Date not set. 6. New York -»+ (Jue 16) 
7. Pennsylvania ..(June 24 
Annual 8. Massachusetts .(June 25) 
: t . . geavereer (June 28) 
Legislatures; That Will Meet n 1920 2. towa a 3 
That have not ratified. 11. Missouri ...... (July 3) : 
(Five) 12. Arkansas ..... (July 28) ae oil scanye Bag ga 
Next Legis- Limit of 13. Montana ...... (July 30) 
lature Begins. Session. 14. Nebraska ..... (July 31) 
DEE 440 viva civasbedaus . |, Ee ee ere 60 days 15. Minnesota ....(Sept. 8) 
ED ck tok Gags newe ke BY das beta Guna seued 60 days 16. New Hampshire(Sept. 10) 
OS ER Por pee DES ivaccantades 90 days 17. Utah ........ (Sept. 30) 
SS ECR rr eer Te eae None 18. California ..... (Nov. 1) 
SR Nis nial = cub dedeoe ek ere 60 days 19. Maine .....(Nov. 5) 
po 20. North Dakota ..(Dec. 1) 
; 21. South Dakota ...(Dec. 4) 
Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 = 22. Colorado ...... (Dec. 12) 
and 192] 
hat have ified. ino 
re ee Wyoming’s League 
Next Legis- Limit of HE Wyoming League of Women Voters has joined the large 
lature Begins. Session. and fast growing National League of Women Voters. The 
Georgia ...........2. eee eees June 26 ...........4- 50 days Wyoming League was perfected at a meeting held recently at 
New Jersey ............-. .. January 14 .......... None Laramie, delegates from all séctions of the state being present. 
Rhode Island ................ January 7 ............ 60 days Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the National American 
None Woman Suffrage Association, was present at this meeting. 


OM CRE ois vs nseivceae’s January 14 


(Nine of the states that have not yet ratified will hold 
regular legislative sessions in 1920.) 


The chairman of the new organization is Mrs. Cyrus Beard, 
wife of the Chief Justice of the Wyoming Supreme Court. 
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For Free Speech 


VERY editor in the United States should call upon Con- 
gress and the public to be watchful of the proposals to con- 
tinue the Espionage Act, or anything like it, in time of peace. 

Under plea of suppressing seditious activities, an effort is 
being made to provide new and heavy penalties for anyone who 
shall speak or publish not merely anything aiming at the forcible 
overthrow of the United States government, but anything which 
might indirectly and remotely be construed as justifying such an 
attempt. Under these vague and blanket provisions, an auto- 
cratic magistrate or a prejudiced jury could send an American 
citizen to prison, for a long term, merely for exercising his or her 
constitutional right to preach unpopular doctrine. 

Encroachments upon the right of free speech are being made 
on all sides. Only a little while ago, a young man in New York 
was sent to prison with an indeterminate sentence for having 
called Mayor Hylan a “ yellow Mayor.” The magistrate, in sen- 
tencing this boy, told him that the right of free speech did not 
mean “the right to criticise or abuse public officials.” In time 
of peace, the right to criticise and even to abuse our public officials 
(subject of course to the law of libel) has always been one of 
the most cherished privileges of the American citizen. If it is 
taken away, the people will no longer feel that they are citizens 
of a free country. 

Anyone who breaks the laws or advises others to break them 
is already subject to legal penalties. If it be thought necessary 
to increase these penalties, well and good. But every pending 
bill of this sort should be scanned with a lynx eye to see that no 
provision is slipped into it that can be used to suppress free dis- 
cussion, and to penalize the advocacy of any kind of change to 
be made by legal and peaceable means. Especially should such 
attempts be resisted by all who love their country; for no folly 
uttered by the most ultra extremists could stir up such intense 
discontent and disaffection. 

Tactics of this kind have led to wide-spread rebellion even 
among European peoples, accustomed for ages to be muzzled 
and dragooned. How much more are they likely to be resented 
by Americans, who are accustomed to speak their mind! 


A. S. B. 


Of Special Interest 


WO little companion volumes, just out, will have a special 

interest fer the former readers of the Woman’s Journal, 
although they may well appear to others through their own merit. 
These are “ A Whisper of Fire,” by Agnes E. Ryan, and “ A Cry 
out of the Dark,” by Henry B. Stevens. 

Miss Ryan’s book contains a hundred short poems, ranging 
over a wide variety of themes. They show thought, originality, 
and a genuinely poetic temperament. William Marion Reedy has 
said of this author’s work, “ There are passages as poignant 
sometimes as Fiona McLeod’s ‘ Rune of the Passion of Women.’ 
There are beautiful little flashes of landscape and of insight into 
the human heart.” Here is an example: 

There’s a little chain around my neck. 
I feel it, though none may see. 

Some links are made of tears 

And some of golden laughter. 

It is less to me because 

There are more tears than laughter? 
If my eyes grow dim, 

Too old for seeing beauty, 

I'll feel my little chain. 


Mr. Stevens’s three plays were written mainly “ as impressions 
gained from a diagnosis of the disease—war.” ‘They are striking 
and noteworthy little dramas. Whether the reader agrees with 
the doctrines underlying them or not, he can hardly fail to be 
impressed by their high idealism, and the force and felicity with 
which the thought is expressed. (Four Seas Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, $1.25.) 

Viscount Grey has a claim to special gratitude from the suf- 
fragists. In the years when English women were vainly strug- 
gling to get their question brought to a vote in Parliament— 
vainly because of the opposition of Mr. Asquith, the Prime Minis- 
ter—some members of the Cabinet urged that they should no 
longer turn a deaf ear to the women’s plea. Mr. Asquith threat- 
ened that in that case he would resign. Then, to everybo:'y’s 
amazement, Sir Edward Grey (now Viscount Grey) declared 
that if some concession were not made to the women, he would 
himself resign. The English papers reported that this was quite 
unprecedented, and had given rise to “a grave cabinet cris's.” 
In those days British statesmen who were willing to cause a 
Cabinet crisis for the sake of helping woman suffrage were as 
rare as white blackbirds. 

When Viscount Grey leaves America, he will take with him 
the gratitude of thousands of American women. A. 3: B. 


Are Women Frivolous? 


SEVERE attack upon the modern woman is made by a cor- 

respondent of the Boston Herald. According to this critic, 
“Today there are no homes—only houses, that shelter frivolous, 
dancing, bridge-playing, cabaret-visiting women. If the women 
would forsake their bridge, tea dansants (sic), political aspira- 
tions and clubs,” this writer thinks, most of the world’s troubles 
would disappear. 

Admitting, with sorrow, that there are a good many womer 
of this kind, we should never forget that they form only a ver) 
small part of the female population. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield the other day made a startling 
statement, which we would do well to ponder. In arguing with 
the leaders of the striking miners about wages, he told them, as 
reported in the New York Times, that $950 a year was a little 
above the average of the pay that men in this country are now 
getting. If that is above the average, there must be a great 
many who are getting considerably less. With rent, clothing and 
food at their present prices, when a man’s trying to bring up a 
family on less than $20 a week, how much chance does his wife 
have to indulge in “ frivolity? ” 

The average woman is the wife of the average man. She is 
a hard-working and pretty anxious person. The Herald critic 
charges frivolity against women “as a whole.” The large ma- 


jority of women have never been open to this charge, and are 
not now. A. S. B. 


The New Japan 


HERE is considerable agitation in Japan for an electoral 

reform bill, which would grant suffrage to the women of 
Japan. The question of suffrage for women is prominent in the 
politics of that island, and there is a strong rumor that a bill 
will be introduced into the Diet covering this question. 

At the last session of the Diet, Viscount Kato, the president, 
declared the time for universal suffrage had not arrived. It is 
now reported that his attitude on this question has considerably 
changed, and that he takes the stand that if a majority of the 
Diet wishes to present such a bill there is no reason why the 
government party should oppose it. 
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Sex Privilege 


ECLARING Senate Bill No. 2507, as introduced into the 

United States Senate by Senator France of Maryland on 
July 17 which provides for the establishment of a national de- 
partment of health, to be a sex privilege measure, the medical 
women of America are urging women of all classes to bring pres- 
sure to bear for the defeat or amendment of the bill. 

Dr. Esther Pohl Lovejoy, acting-president of the American 
Women’s National Association, is leading the fight for a health 
bill which will give women full partnership in the work of guard- 
ing the health of the public. 

Senate bill No. 2507, which has aroused the protests of the 
medical women, provides for the creation of a secretary who shall 
be a member of the cabinet, and two assistants, who shall be men, 
at salaries ranging from $12,000 to $7,500. As a conciliation to 
the women, provision is made for a third assistant, who shall be 
a woman, and who must be trained in medicine or nursing. The 
salary is $6,000 or $1,500 less than the second man assistant. 

The injustice of the bill is all the greater, when one considers 
that it is the women who thus far have borne the brunt of guard- 
ing and protecting the health of mankind. 

The official protest as issued by the Medical Women’s National 
Association, through the acting-president, Dr. Lovejoy, reads: 


*S ENATE Bill 2507, providing for a National Department 

of Health with a secretary who shall be a member of the 
President’s Cabinet, was introduced in the United States Senate 
on July 17, 1919, by Senator France, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Health and National Quarantine. 

“In addition to the secretary at a salary of $12,000 per annum, 
this bill provides for a first assistant secretary who shall be a man, 
trained in medical science and sanitary problems, at a salary of 
$10,000 per annum, and a second assistant, who shall be a man, 
trained in the science of vital statistics, at a salary of $7,500 per 
annum. The third assistant is to be a woman trained in medicine 
or nursing at a salary of $6,000 per annum. 

“ This is a sex privilege bill. Its provisions regarding the sex 
of the incumbents of the offices which it creates and backward 
look—and present a sorry contrast to the provisions of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which reads: ‘ All posi- 
tions under or in connection with the league including the sec- 
retaries shall be open equally to men and women.’ 

“ The health of a nation is its greatest asset. 
the pursuit of happiness, depends upon physical, mental and moral 
health. This is a matter in which women are peculiarly, tradi- 
tionally, and vitally interested. From the beginning of human 
history it has been woman’s job to care for the sick and con- 
serve the health of mankind. 


Life, liberty and 


66 NE of the wonders of the war was the way in which 

women demonstrated their ability to carry a large share 
of the work of the world. And now in the reconstruction days 
when women in other countries, including Germany, are taking 
their rightful places beside men in the affairs of their nations, 
and when throughout the United States sex disqualifications are 
approaching the vanishing point, it seems strange to read a bill 
debarring women from positions which many of them are 
eminently qualified to fill. 

“A health wave is passing over the earth. There is a world 
wide impulse to improve living conditions. National and inter- 
national organizations representing millions of women will in all 
probability be adopting health programs before long. It is highly 
desirable that a national health department with large powers be 
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established—but this is not so easy. Strong influences are at 
work to prevent the creation of such a department. A health 
bill is not likely to pass without the active support of the enfran- 
chised women of the country. 

“ Surely the women physicians of the United States, one and 
all, want to see a National Health Department established, and 
the first step in this direction is for every woman who believes in 
justice and fair dealing to write to her representative in Con- 
gress calling attention to the fact that Senate Bill 2507 is unfair 
to women, and requesting that the sex privilege provisions be 
eliminated, so that we may, if the bill is desirable in other re- 
spects, do all in our power to create sentiment in its favor.” 
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The Woman Citizen 








The Southern Viewpoint 


As Elucidated by William Banks 
of Columbia, S. C. 


N addressing a group of men gathered from all states in the 

union, that great American, Franklin K. Lane, remarked that 
he assumed that each one had been active in politics in his own 
state—and he congratulated them for it. 

Politics! In late years we have begun to shun and abhor 
politics as something despicable. What is this politics, for taking 
part in which men are commended by a profound thinker in our 
Presidential cabinet? If it is good that strong, active, courageous 
men should engage actively in politics, why should that sphere 
of life be denied able, earnest, practical women? In anything 
that is right, or can be made right, why should there be any 
double standard, any distinction, any discrimination? If politics 
is not fit for the attention of woman, then it is politics that is 
wrong, and not woman that is unsuited to the job. 

Let us consider politics in its honorable significance. The 
word itself is derived from the Greek “ polis ” city, or politikos, 
relating to a city, and means the “science of government” of 
cities. Some dictionaries define it as the “art” rather than the 
“science ” of government, and it does seem that politicians of a 
With the Greeks the word 
“city” was synonymous with our understanding of the states 
as the unit of government. 

What does Webster say in his definition of the word? 
“ POLITICS—The science of government; that part of ethics 
which consists in the government of a nation or a state, for the 
preservation of its safety, peace and prosperity.” 

Woman is about to be permitted to take part in politics. Why 
not? The fact that there is no answer that can be made is the 
best evidence in its favor. An argument really is not needed. Is 
woman incapable of understanding the “science” or sys- 
tematized knowledge of government? Is she incapable of prac- 
tical application of this science “for the preservation of the 
safety, peace and prosperity” of the state? To say that she is 
incapable is to perpetrate an absurdity. He who would under- 
rate woman’s ability to perceive is out of joint with the times. 


certain sort have become artful. 


Woman Created Equal 


| Fidemiarsgae and politically, what was the original status of 

woman? She was man’s equal. Adam says of her origin 
“bone of my bones, flesh of my flesh.” The unthinking may 
claim that she was man’s inferior because she was created sub- 
sequently. God could have formed woman of the dust of the 
ground as he had formed man, but, had He done so, she must 
have appeared to Adam as a distinct being to whom he had no 
relation. As she was formed out of a part of himself, Adam saw 
that she was of the same nature, the same identical flesh and 
blood, of the same constitution in all respects and consequently 
having equal powers, faculties and rights. This at once insured 
his affection and excited his esteem. 

While Moses was the great law giver, it remained for Jesus 
Christ to give us the newer ethical standards, which, combined 
with the old, make man more like the creature he was intended 
to be. You remember the story of Martha—and Mary. How 
He rebuked the home-loving Martha for scolding Mary. Martha 
was “cumbered about with much serving.” Her Master de- 
clined to order Mary to help her. From this we gather that dif- 
ferent talents are given to persons. Martha was not directed to 
cease her housekeeping in which she was “ careful and troubled 


about many things,’’ perhaps needlessly worried and not requiring 
the help for which she scolded her sister. 

From this wonderfully domestic picture I gather that our 
Great Teacher intended to make it clear that while he despised 
a slovenly hospitality, he approved the act of women of gifts of 
intellect, of heart and of public consciousness,—the act of taking 
a part in the broader activities of life, where their personalities 
would be appreciated in efforts for the uplift of society and well- 
ordered government. 


Good Word Gone Wrong 


MONG the most outspoken objectors to giving woman ti ¢ 

right to vote are those who pretend to reasons of chival: 
Chivalry—another good word gone wrong. In the days of knig!'t 
errantry the chivalrous was supposed to be heroic, high-minded, 
generous and brave, and yet many of those lazy old chain-armo 
hounds never worked, and let the woman go to the spring f: 
the bucket of water, whenever your Sir knight used the stu 
as beverage or otherwise. They are pretenders and poseurs w! 
now would be so ungenerous, so lacking in brave ideals, as 
deny woman her chance. In one particular we agree with su 
Woman must not let the home life be interfered with 
by her becoming a citizen. She must go on having the heartach« 
of the day the bride bakes her first pan of biscuits. She mu 
continue to have the deep, divine experience of the heart joy 
of the cradle days. 

No other career begins to compare with the matrimonial care 
—home, husband, happiness and babies! What has woman’s 
voting to do with that? Simply this, that by her participation 
in the economic struggle she may by the weight of her vote cause 
a change in industrial conditions, such that it may become pos 
sible for more girls to have homes and husbands, et cetera! 

We are not as constrained as once we were. Whether tha 
is due to a decadence of chivalry or a growth of common sense 
I do not know. The proper recognition of woman has been but 
little slower than that of man by man. The intolerance of the 
good old Puritan days may be observed in the following items, 
selected from a number, illustrating the bigotry of colonial times: 

“No Quaker or dissenter from the established worship 
of the dominion shall be allowed to give vote for the election 
of magistrate or any other officer.” 

“No food or lodging shall be afforded a Quaker or other 
heretic.” 

Here’s one that causes us to wonder why women went to 
church at all in those days: 

“ Whoever wears the clothes trimmed with gold, silver, or 
bone lace above two shillings by the yard, shall be presented 
to the grand jurors, and the selectmen shall tax the of- 


objectors. 


fenders.” 
I must confess that even in those days of bigotry and small- 
mindedness there were some good ideas at times. For instance: 
“ Married persons must live together or be imprisoned.” 


Her Right to Vote 
HOULD woman have the right to vote? What argument can 
be advanced against it. That is the best answer I know. 
Woman should be recognized in her right to vote. 
Should woman have the right to vote? As a matter of fact it 
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is futile to try to argue this question, for woman is a voter. 
Woman is in politics. Woman in America has been given the 
right so long denied to her. 

There are those among us who long have preferred for the 
separate states to recognize woman as a voter, but while other 
states have gone ahead, we have been laggards, preening our- 
selves upon a “conservatism’”’ which is but inertia, upon a 
“chivalry” which is but laziness. While we have dallied, the 
Congress of the United States, urged on by a President who 
spent his youth in this very city, has decreed that, by and with 
the majority of the states concurring, all of the women of the 
United States may vote, the only restrictions being such as are 
found in state constitutions. 

Should woman be allowed to vote? She will vote, if she 
wishes to do so. What most should concern us now is this: 
HOW will woman vote? 

Chere are two definitions of “ politician ”’—the first is this, 
“one versed in the science of government.’”’ The other defini- 
tion, sinister group of words, is the one I regret to say, which is 
applied to the generality of politicians— “A man of artifice or 
deep contrivance ; one who adopts politics as a means to his own 
ends; an intriguer or schemer.” 


Woman in Politics 


XHOULD woman be allowed to vote, to take part in politics, 

to become politicians? For my part, I say yes. 

I believe in my fellow man. Were I to lose faith in him it 
would hurt me more than it would him. 

I believe in my country, because it is made up of the kind of 
humanity that I believe in. 

I believe in my fellow woman because she is the best part of 
this humanity, and I believe in today because it is making life 
freer, fuller and ef more service for woman. 

Wherever there is service, there is love. Where there is love, 
there is loyalty, there is patriotism. Where there is patriotism we 
will not go far wrong in striving for our ideals. 

Should woman be allowed to vote? She has been allowed to 
struggle, to suffer, yes to die for her country and for all that it 
means. She is the innocent and helpless bearer of the burdens 
and of the blame in many a questionable transaction by her “ lord 
and master.” Shall she have no voice in directing the governing 
of her own affairs, in the shaping of her own destiny? 


Politics Bad, Not Woman 


HY should woman be cloistered with all of this sacerdotal 

aura when we approach such a simple, natural and de- 
served rite as that of merely dropping a bit of paper into a box? 
It is an opposition that is imaginary, far-fetched and ultimately 
Woman is to vote. She will not be dragged 
She will be protected at the 
Those 


inconsequential. 
down by taking part in politics. 
polls, or those who try to disturb her will be mobbed. 
who say that it is wrong for woman to take part in politics are 
not giving expression to any honest admiration for sex, but are 
admitting their own conception that politics is wrong, too rotten 
for even decent men to take part therein. If that’s the case, and 
someimes it is the case, then a housecleaning is needed, and wom- 
an is 100 per cent efficient with the broom of public scorn. Presi- 
dent Wilson says that when men and women are admitted equally 
to these rights “ we will have the best safeguard of justice and 
peace that the world affords.” 

Woman suffrage is inevitable all the world around. All poli- 
tical parties in the United States have endorsed it in their na- 


tional conventions. Congress has passed it in both branches and 
the President has signed the constitutional amendment. Will our 
state ratify the amendment? If it does not, there will be nothing 
in such a recalcitrant action in which we could feel any pride. 


No Longer by Proxy 

HE world’s contest in which we were engaged this time last 

year was not accidental. It was fundamental. What is the 
human liberty for which there was such mighty striving? It was 
no mere nominal evinculation. There were not in the world many 
whose slavery was that of chains. The new liberty of the world 
is a spiritual freedom and there should be an exaltation of woman 
which will enable her to participate more freely in the better and 
broader activities of the world. 

Should woman be allowed to vote? It is not a special privilege 
which she demands. In voting, woman takes upon herself the 
right of service. Why should she not serve her country directly 
as well as through the home and by proxy? Who was it that held 
together the domestic, the industrial, the social South during 
those dread and barren days when the men were in Virginia 
fighting? It was woman. She then showed executive ability, 
marked versatility and genuine statesmanship. If the 
Europe had continued until today, there would have been many 
thousands more men taken from this country, and the women 
would have been even more responsible for the safety of af 


war in 


fairs at home. 


Women Do Not Shirk 


HEY tell us that the representative women, the wives anu 

the mothers, will not go to the polls, for politics appeals 
only to the parvenu! What a libel! The women of South 
Carolina have never shirked their duty, and for them and to 
them the symbolism of the ballot would make an appeal of 
righteousness, justice and honor. The women would not 
desecrate the ballot as some men have done in days gone by. 
The women bring new souls into being, and motherhood—actual 
or potential—would cause them to cast no vote for that which is 
sordid, corrupting or decadent. We could expect from woman 
as a voter the espousal of those things which are progressive 
and clean. 

They would stand for the augmentation of the strength and 
resources of the state; for the protection of citizens in their rights ; 
for the preservation and improvement of morals. They would 
soon progress in citizenship into a clear understanding of inter- 
national problems, and against foreign control or conquest they 
would be solidly aligned. 


Woman Versus Aliens 


HOULD woman be permitted to vote? We may be congratu 
lated that there are so few in South Carolina who cannot 
speak the language of our government. Yet in many states 


there are today nearly as many foreign born as there are native 
born. Shall we say to our women that in Presidential and other 
elections they must not be allowed to register their choice, while 
in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania men may vote who cannot 
speak our tongue? What know they of our ideals, of our 
struggles, of our sufferings? What know they of our history, 
our traditions, our poetry, our homely lore? Can there be a 
thorough going citizenship unless there is an intelligent under- 
standing of what America is? 

The Southern poet, Father Ryan, has said that a land without 


(Continued on page 610) 
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Catching Up With Czecho-Slovak Women 





66 OMEN of Poland and 

Czecho-Slovakia are do- 
ing for their brand new republics 
just what suffragists have always 
said enfranchised women would do 
for any community—once_ give 
them a chance,” says Miss Cons- 
tance Drexel, who has only recently 
returned from a year’s stay in con- 
tinental Europe. 

While there she visited Prague, 
Pilsen and Carlsbad, in the new 
Czecho-Slovak Republic, and War- 
saw, Lemberg and Cracow in that 
new free Poland over which Pader- 
ewski is President. Miss Drexel 
found Madame Paderewski organiz- 
ing the White Cross made up en- 
tirely of women and carrying on the 
work of her husband then in Paris for the Peace Conference. 

As an instance of the matter-of-course manner in which wom- 
en of Eastern Europe are going forward, Miss Drexel says that 
a luncheon was given to the American press representatives in 
Prague, when Madame Frantiska Plaminkora, member of the 
City Council, was deputed to represent the City. 

In both of these new Republics Miss Drexel held conferences 
with the women who attained their political freedom as a matter 
of course, when the countries themselves became free from the 
Central Powers. She says these new voters were all ambitious 
to model their political work on that of American women, and 
it was embarrassing to explain that in many ways their equality 
was greater than that yet granted to women in many parts of the 
United States. 








MISS CONSTANCE DREXEL 


On Board the “La France” 
returning from Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland 


66 F the six women in the Polish Diet,” Miss Drexel reports 

that “two are National Democrats, the conservative 
party of Paderewski ; two belong to the Popular Party, one is a so- 
cialist, and one belongs to a party made up of an alliance between 
the clerical and popular groups. All of the women are teachers, 
except one, Madame Sophie Moraczewska, who is the wife of the 
last Premier before Paderewski’s government was formed. She 
is herself the mother of a family and the president of the Wom- 
en’s League of Cracow. According to the rules of the Polish 
Diet, the members may choose the committees upon which to 
work and Madame Moraczewska is the secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and Labor. She is about to bring for- 
ward an important child welfare bill. 

“The five other women—all teachers—are on the Public Edu- 
cation Committees. Madame Balicka of Warsaw, a scientist, a 
professor, and the present head of the Normal School, also of 
Paderewski’s party, is one of two women members of the Diet on 
a committee for making a new Constitution for Poland. The 
other member is Miss Kosmoswka of Lublin, who is Secretary 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs.” 

In the Republic of Czecho-Slovakia, Miss Drexel reports that 
of eleven women elected to the National Assembly, two are 
taking a prominent part in government. One of the Czech As- 
sembly women, Mme. Stychova, has just been in the United 
States as delegate to the International Congress of Industrial 
Women at Washington. 


6677 is largely through the interest of women of this new Re- 

I public,’ says Miss Drexel, “ that a Ministry of Social Wel- 
fare has found a place in the Czecho-Slovak Cabinet. It is a 
demonstration of the overwhelming importance, seen often in our 
own suffrage states, that women attach to social welfare, public 
health and education. The women of Czecho-Slovakia are plan- 
ning a League for the Protection of Women’s Rights, which will 
have official recognition under the Minister of Social Welfare.” 
Miss Drexel reported the signal services which the two daughters 
of President Masaryk have been able to give to their father’s 
cause. One of them, Alice Masaryk, Ph. D., resigned from the 
National Assembly in order to devote her entire time to the needs 
of the people, to establish work of the Red Cross, and give help 
to the children. 

Several things led her to the belief that women in these two 
countries are a stabilizing force. One is the fact they have inter- 
ested themselves so largely in the accomplishment of social and 
educational reforms. “I heard less talk of Bolshevism and fear 
of the Reds in these two new Republics than I have heard in 
the United States since my return,” said Miss Drexel. “I be- 
lieve this to be due to a considerable extent to the conserving 
force that women have brought into government. Also in 
Czecho-Slovakia, there is a seriousness in democracy. There is 
a law compelling electors to vote or be summoned to explain wh: 
not—for these are intelligent people. There is a very small per 
centage of illiteracy in Czecho-Slovakia.” 


[SS DREXEL was an accredited press correspondent at th« 

Peace Conference in Paris, and worked with the group of 
allied women, mainly suffrage leaders, who succeeded in getting 
the clause into the League of Nations Covenant which admits 
women to participation in all parts of it “ even to the Secretariat.” 
Among the group were, Lady Aberdeen, president of the Inter- 
national Council of Women; Mrs. Henry Fawcett, president of 
the National Union of Woman Suffrage Societies of Great Bri- 
tain; Mrs. Borden Harriman; Mrs. George Rublee and Madame 
De Witt Schlumberger of France, president of the French Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, affiliated with the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance of which Mrs. Catt is president. Madame 
Schlumberger is the grand-daughter of a prime minister of 
France under Louis Philippe. The resolution admitting women 
was proposed by Lord Robert Cecil and approved by Clemenceau, 
whose act in opening up the Ministry of War to women, Miss 
Drexel believes indicative of his personal interest in the feminist 
cause. Colonel House was also a mainstay of the allied women 
who worked for modifications of the Covenant in favor of 
women. 


It is not only industrial unrest and social unrest which is the 
matter with the nation today. It is political failure. For a 
century our political parties have plowed around serious prob- 
lems. The neglected problem of slavery brought the Civil War, 
the neglected problem of buying and selling votes has resulted 
in secret despotic influences, seeking to control the government. 
An infinitely bigger question than, Are you a Republican or 
Are you a Democrat is, Are you an American? We must stand 
together to see that our political parties conquer their cowardice 
and plow through and not around the problems of our national 
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F. W. Pethick-Lawrence 
of England 


MONG the English suffragists now visiting this country, 
A one of the most interesting is Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence. 
He has always been a fearless and chivalrous friend of women. 

At fourteen he was sent to Eton, where he won the chief prize 
in mathematics over the heads of much older pupils, and was 
chosen captain of g00 boys. At Cambridge University he dis- 
tinguished himself both in mathematics and natural sciences, 
took the chief prize in political economy, was president of the 
university debating society, and later was made a Fellow of 
Trinity College. Incidentally, he was a champion billiard player. 

After a tour around the world, he spent several years in the 
university settlement in London, studying conditions among the 
poor. He gave the settlement large financial help, building a 
women’s hospital and a boys’ club. Later he was a professor at 
Oxford, lecturing there on social questions, and he sketched out 
the policy of town-planning which has since won wide recogni- 
tion and official support. 

In 1901 he married Miss Emmeline Pethick, much beloved for 
her labor and her success in popularizing the old folk-songs and 
dances in behalf of working girls. Lloyd George was among the 
guests at the wedding, as were also a party of 50 old women from 
the work house, who were personal friends of the bride. Mr. 
Lawrence joined his wife’s maiden name to his own, and has 
since been known as Pethick-Lawrence. He interested himself 
actively in her benevolent plans, helped her organize a coopera- 
tive dressmaking business, built, as a gift to her, a holiday cottage 
for poor children near their country home, and gave large finan- 
cial aid to establishing a seaside hotel for working people. 

He became the editor and chief owner of a London evening 
paper, the Echo, and ran it on progressive lines. He would not 
publish the betting news, as all the other journals did. He 
greatly improved the paper’s finances, and nearly doubled its cir- 
culation, but could not make it pay. When it ceased publication, 
although he was not personally liable for its debts, he paid all 
the creditors in full out of his own pocket. 

He was treasurer for years of the Women’s Social and Politi- 
cal Union. He organized the monster suffrage demonstration in 
Hyde Park, which broke all records, bringing together 500,000 
people, according to the estimate of the conservative London 
Times. He and his wife edited for seven years an admirable 
suffrage paper, “Votes For Women.” After working whole- 
heartedly with Mrs. Pankhurst for some time, they parted com- 
pany with her when the militant tactics of her society took on 
their more violent and destructive form. 

Since the war, Mr. Pethick-Lawrence has published a book 
on the best way to pay the war debts, which has attracted much 
attention in England. His honesty, courage and chivalry endear 
him even to those who differ widely with him in opinion. 


A. S. B. 
France 


HE feminist movement, as the woman suffrage movement is 
called in France, takes on new impetus every day. Recently 
at a meeting held for the election of a councillor to sit on the 
Municipal Council from one of the districts of Paris, a woman 
raised the question whether the candidate favored women’s right 
to vote. The candidate replied in the negative. The demonstra- 
tion which ensued was such that the candidate left the platform, 
and the woman who had raised the question was cheered. The 
day was declared a victorious one for the feminist cause. 


How Latin American Women 
Are Gaining 


APID fire coordination of forces for woman’s progress is 

the word that comes to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association from the women of South America, who are 
already busy lining up active support of the Pan-American 
Suffrage Conference to be held in Buenos Aires in July, 1921, 
for the study of the civil and political status of women. 

Two foremost women of the Latin-American countries who 
are leading the Pan-American Conference movement are Dr. 
Alicia Moreau, president of the Union Feminista Nacional, and 
one of the conveners of the Conference, and Dr. Paulina Luisi, 
also a doctor, one of six medical women in her country, Uruguay. 

Dr. Luisi is called by one of the organizers of the Latin-Amer- 
ican Woman’s Alliance “quite the most prominent woman in 
Uruguay, and very well known in other countries in South 
America.” She was vice-president of the second American 
Congress of “ The Child,” and a member of the International 
Women’s Committee of the second Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, and is now chairman of the Committee on Equal 
Moral Standards and Traffic in Women, of the Uruguayan 
Council of Women. Dr. Luisi was the founder and is the present 
president of the Uruguayan Woman Suffrage Association, and of 
the National Council of women in her country. Like almost all 
women of old Spain or New Spain, who go in for leadership of 
their sex, she is a journalist, editor of the Accion Femina, and 
correspondent of Nuestra Causa, a woman's political magazine 
published in Buenos Aires, where the cause of woman suffrage 
is going forward with surprising velocity. 

Its prime mover is said to be Dr. Moreau, whose intrepidity 
was manifested by her long mule-back ride over the Andes in 
order to reach the International Conference of Women Physic- 
ians, held in October at the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, New York city. As ships on the Eastern coast of the 


(Continued on page 613) 
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Some Things You Should Know 
About the Philippine Islands 


MADAME JAIME 
C. DE VEYRA, 
WIFE of the 
FILIPINO 
COMMISSIONER 
to the 


UNITED STATES 


ADAME DE 
VEYRA is so 
much identified with 
the women’s progress 
in the Philippines that 
she is often called 
“the little mother of 
them all.” She was 
the assistant Matron 
of the Normal Halil 
Dormitory for Girls 
when she married, and 
she is the undoubted 
leader of the rising 
generation of Filip- 
inos. Her work, not 
only in the Woman’s 
Club but in several 
other philanthropic 
organizations and 
enterprises, has en- 
deared her alike to Americans and Filipinos. She speaks English 
fluently and has a winning and distinct personality. She has four 
children. Last year she undertoook and mastered Gregg’s system 
of shorthand. She was a recent visitor to the offices of the Woman 
Citzen—and a fascinating one. 
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O you know these things about the Philippine Islands. 
That there were in 1918, 555 women out of a total of 
3,313 students in the University of the Philippines? 

That the number of women. graduates is steadily increasing 
every year. 

That in 1917, 37 different degrees were conferred on women 
and in 1918, 48? 

That these women students are from all over the Islands? 

That they are studying medicine, pedagogy, fine arts, music, 
nursing, law? 

That the Legislature last year passed a 30,000,000 pesos act 
to advance the schools of the islands within the next five years? 
And, that while Kansas and Missouri are short of teachers on 
account of insufficient salaries, the Philippines will ensure an in- 
crease of, at least, 30% on the salaries of teachers, and free ele- 
mentary instruction will be placed within the reach of every 
child of school age. 

Criss-cross your heart, what do you really know about the 
Philippines, except that you fancy that the natives live in thatched 
huts, and that somebody over there weaves pineapple cloth and 
grows hemp? 

The Philippine Government is quite sure that the continental 
United States understands: little of this uttermost limit of its 
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A wire from Miss Bessie Dwyer announces that the Philippine 
Senate has passed a woman suffrage bill which now goes to the 
House of Representatives. 











control beyond the fact that it is so far West that it meets the 
East getting up for breakfast the day before. 

How many people could reel off this little lesson in geography 
and economics: 

The Philippine Archipelago contains 3,141 islands of which 
400 are inhabited. Luzon is as large as Denmark, Belgium and 
Holland combined, and Mindanao is the size of Portugal. There 
are already nearly 7,000,000 acres under cultivation. There are 
40,000 square miles of virgin forest, 99% of which is the property 
of the Government and controlled by a Bureau of Forestry. 

The United States have occupied the Islands since 1898. Dur 
ing the last years of Spanish rule in the Islands, their foreign 
trade averaged about 80,000,000 pesos. In 1918, it amounted to 
467,000,000 pesos. The sugar industry, cocoanut-oil, coal, hemp 
and timber have put the Philippines on the map to stay. 

In the Island schools English is the language of instruction. 
These schools, which have attracted the attention of educators 
in China, Japan and Korea, are supported entirely from Philip- 
pine revenues.* Seventy per cent of the Filipino people above ten 
years of age are literate. 

Of the 10,000,000 of Christian Filipinos, 8,000,000 live on 
their own farms, or in their own houses. Ninety-one per cent 
of the urban property is owned by the natives and only nine pe 
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cent is in the hands of foreigners. 


HE Filipinos are tired of being shown off as naked savages 

who eat dogs. For this reason and others, the Philippine 
Government has recently and at its own expense sent to this coun- 
try a unique mission which is taking America into its confidence 
about the Islands. 
head of the American Circulating Library at Manila, is one of 
those chosen to tell the truth to the people of the United States. 
and not only tell it, but show it; for she has brought with her very 
wonderful sets of pictures of the scenery, the industries, the old 
Spanish Churches, the new American streets and buildings, and 
the daily life of the Filipinos. 

She will have insular Philippine Government backing. On 
October 21, Madame de Veyra, wife of the Commissioner, and 
Miss Dwyer began their series of illustrated lectures, which they 
expect to give whenever they are invited, and wherever they can 
find a cordial welcome, a public hall and an American audience. 
They want merely an opportunity. 

Among other things, they will tell the wonder story of the 
schools of the Islands. Many people in America know that once 
upon a time there was a dramatic departure of 1,000 teachers 
from the United States to these Islands in the Pacific. 


Miss Bessie A. Dwyer, for many years the 


This was 
after the American Government first took over their development 
Few know that in July, 1918, there were 356 American teachers 
and 13,744 Filipino teachers, mainly women, in these Islands 
Few know that Philippine Schools range from primary to normal, 
and so on to a state university at Manila. They include schools 
of agriculture, of arts and trades. Education is abundant and 
free. One of the latest acts of the Philippine Legislature, edu 
cationally speaking, has been an appropriation of 300,000 pesos 
for pensionados (to be selected by the secretaries of the depart 
ments of the government) to the United States. These scholars 





_,* The Filipinos pay all the expenses of their own Government. The United 
States expends no money there save for its troops, upkeep of military garrisons 
and navy yards, and a slight appropriation for the Bureau of Geodetic Survey 
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will return after courses of education on the American continent 
tu enrich the departments of the Islands. They are required to 
remain in Government service for two years. Among the 
scholars sent to this country is Tarhata Kiram, niece of the 
Sultan of Sulu (that Sultan of Sulu, who once had a 
George Ade fame); Carmen Aguinaldo, daughter of General 
Emilio Aguinaldo, who stood for the latest Filipino rebellion 
against Spain, and later against the rule of the United States. 
Both of these young women are now at the University of Illinois. 
Of the young women who came to this country in August, 1919, 
as scholars under the Philippine Government’s special fund, the 
majority are post-graduates of exceptional standing, and include 
Romona Tirons, Teresa Solis and Josefa Jara, who are now at 
the School of Philanthropy, Columbia University, New York; 
Caridad R. Trillo and Emilio Malabanan, Miami College, Oxford, 
Ohio. There are also 147 male students in the United States. 

In many ways, the way of the Filipino woman is easy. Laws 
raade for her have combined the best of Spanish and American 
precedents, and she has come into her own with far less struggle 
than either her American or her Spanish sisters. Married women 
may hold property in severalty. They are guardians of their 
wn children. Of the property which accrues to a married 
‘ouple, the wife is half administratrix of one half. These are 
rested rights and cannot be taken away from her. 


ROFESSIONAL opportunities are as good for women as for 
P men in the land of the setting sun. Women are already mem- 
bers of the Philippine Bar Association—a thing still impossible in 
Great Britain. They are in business for themselves. They are suc- 
cessful as physicians. As to their political freedom, it is quite 
on the cards and will soon be an actuality according to Miss 
Dwyer. A short time ago the question of equal suffrage was in- 
troduced into the Legislature of the Islands, not by the initiative 
of American women but urged by Madame Apaciblie, wife of 
the Secretary of Agriculture and Natural Resources. A petition 
signed by 18,000 women endorsed a joint legislative hearing on 
this question, and was sent to the law-makers, who granted such 
a hearing. Three Filipino women spoke, among them Mrs. Con- 
ception Falderon, widow of the man who wrote the Constitution 
of Malolos. She is a successful business woman, owning a fish 
farm and an embroidery enterprise, and is said to have made the 
best speech on that occasion. Only one man appeared in the nega- 
tive, and his argument was the prehistoric one of the oak and 
the vine. Other women who sponsored the cause of equal suf- 
frage on that day were Mrs. Teodoro Kalaw and Miss Alameda, 
the last a practicing lawyer. The President of the Senate, Hon- 
orable Manuel L. Queson, and the Governor General, Francis 
Burton Harrison, are both in favor of a woman suffrage bill. 

In Manila, as in every part of the world where women hunger 
and thirst to give their daughters something better in life than 
they themselves have had, there is a flourishing club, which 
started out as the “ Society for the Advancement of Women.” 
This Club was launched upon its past seven years in the advancing 
business by one who is past-mistress in the art, and has spent 
her whole life with an unwearied shoulder at the wheel of 
progress. This is Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. The Manila Club 
was set going by her in 1912 when Mrs. Catt, having an off day 
in her trip around the world, had stopped at the Island of Luzon. 
There were twelve women present at the Manila Hotel on that 
August 15, 1912, when the Club opened its eyes on a new world. 
In a fortnight the number had doubled once and a half, and was 
busy launching a day nursery. After that this Club just turned 


off day nurseries at the rate of one a year. ‘hey have become a 
Manila institution. After a short time, the title of the Club 
seemed too long for such busy women and they reorganized as 
the Woman’s Club of Manila. Its personnel included a roster 
of the American women, even those whose husbands occupied 
army posts and leading Filipino women. This Club established 
a flower market. Under its civic and penology committees—-of 
the latter Miss Dwyer was chairman—it installed in the Luneta 
Police Station three police matrons to care for women pending 
trial, an industrial teacher the and feeble-minded 
women in San Lazaro Hospital, and opened a woman’s school in 
Bilibid Prison with the assistance of the Bureau of Education. 
The Penology Committee is proud of its signal success in estab- 
lishing the profit-sharing plan in Bilibid and other prisons under 
its jurisdiction. At the instance of Vice-Governor Martin, the 
Philippine Legislature passed a bill giving to each worker at the 
time of his release, or before that for the support of his family, 
fifty per cent of his earnings. This is a step which put the 
Islands abreast in modern penology reforms. The Bureau of 
Labor, at the request of the Club, finds employment for women. 


for insane 


N 1915, Manila joined hands with the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, U. S. A., and then it began creating and federating clubs 
throughout the Islands, of which there are now over 307. 

There is no spot in the United States which has anything on 
the Filipinos in war work. These island women have gone the 
whole length of Red Cross, Liberty Loan, Food Administration, 
thrift and abstinence programs, and have worked in public health 
and social hygiene measures with the best of the women of the 
world. They are even proposing a People’s Kitchen. 

The Woman’s Club of Manila is not a fashionable club, it is 
a working club; where the women of, at least, two races have 
wrought out a common civilization. It is this achieved civiliza- 
tion of an earnest people that Madame de Veyra and Miss Dwyer 
are anxious to set forth to a world which knows almost nothing 
about what has been attempted or attained by a Christian people 
in the Orient. 


MISS 
BESSIE A. 
DWYER 
WHO TELLS 
of the 
PHILIPPINES 
as THEY 
REALLY 
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The Mission Finished 


NALIFORNIA, with several counties already organized under 

the leadership of Mrs. Robert Burdette, state organizer for 

the League of Women Voters, made eager demands for extra 

conferences while the League of Women Voters’ mission was still 
several states away. 

So insistent were these demands that additional conferences 
were added to those already pianned for San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. The Sacramento Chamber of Commerce joined with 
women’s organizations of that city in a series of telegrams to Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, which resulted in a visit of a few hours to 
that city, the party thus making its first stop in the “ Heart of 
California.” A luncheon of fifty covers, attended by Governor 
and Mrs. Stephens and other state officials, with their wives, 
preceded a mass meeting at 1 o’clock in the Senate Chamber. 
Although there had been only a few hours’ notice of the meeting 
men and women filled the Chamber where just two weeks before 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment had been ratified. The pre- 
siding officer was H. C. DeMotte, president of the State Board of 
Control, and the welcome to the Mission was given by Governor 
Stephens, who said: “ California has been better in every way 
since women were given the vote. The votes of the women have 
brought better legislation and better politics, and the last Legis- 
lature was better because there were four women in it.” Speeches 
were made by Mrs. Catt, Mrs. E. Jean Nelson Penfield, Miss 
Jessie Haver, and Miss Marjorie Shuler, Dr. Valeria Parker, the 
fifth member of the party, having gone ahead to fill engagements 
in San Francisco. 

Arriving in the evening at San Francisco the party was met 
by H. C. Rainey, representing Mayor Ralph, of San Francisco, 
and by a large delegation of women. 


HE one-day conference in San Francisco was called to order 


with the gavel used in the state Legislature on the day the 


Federal Suffrage Amendment was ratified and presented by the 
Legislature to the League of Women Voters. Mrs. Ernest Mott 
was the presiding officer for the day sessions, and Dr. Cora Sutton 
Castle, president of the City Federation of Women’s Clubs, for the 
evening mass meeting. The San Francisco Civic Center gave a 
luncheon at noon and the state ratification committee, Mrs. Rob- 
ert A. Dean, chairman, gave a dinner. Among the talks, besides 
those given at the conference, was one by Dr. Parker to the 
officials and prisoners at the women’s court. The second day 
originally allotted to San Francisco was divided between Berkeley 
and Oakland. Mrs. Catt, Miss Haver, and Miss Shuler, by invi- 
tation of the University of California, spoke in California Hall 
in the morning, Dean Jones presiding. The Dean of Women, 
Miss Lucy Stebbins, gave a luncheon at the Faculty Club. There 
were afternoon and evening meetings at Oakland, arranged by 
Miss Ethel Moore. 

The Los Angeles conference was presided over by Mrs. Bur- 
dette, the mission remaining there for the two-day program as 
planned, although Riverside, through its Mayor, and Santa Bar- 
bara, through its Chamber of Commerce, telephoned urgent 
requests that they be visited. The day sessions were held in the 
beautiful clubhouse of the Friday Morning Club, which gave a 
luncheon on the first day in honor of the visitors. There were 
addresses of welcome by Mrs. Josiah Evans Cowles, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Rosenweber of 
the Tailors’ Trade Union, representing the. women in industry, 
and Mayor Snyder. The.closing, feature wasia gtoup of confer- 


ence dinners, each attended by about 150 guests. The profes- 
sional women of the city gave a dinner to Ur. Parker and Mrs. 
Penfield. ‘Lhe Consumers League and the women in industry 
were hostesses to Miss Haver and the Child Weliare Workers 
gave a dinner for Miss Shuler. The local commuttee of arrange- 
ments, headed by Mrs. Burdette, made a tour of the dinners, 
making farewell speeches, in which the co-operation ot California 
to the League of Women Voters was pledged. 


S the first session of the Albuquerque conference was bein: 
called to order by the presiding officer, Mrs. R. P. Barnes, 
one hundred miles away in Santa Fé, Governor Larrazola was con- 
vening a meeting of prominent Republican officials to decide 
whether a special session of the Legislature to ratify the Federal 
Amendment was advisable. The Rotary Club of Albuquerque, 
which had welcomed the mission at luncheon, the first time in i's 
history at which women had been guests, followed Mrs. Catt’s 
speech with a unanimous telegram to the Governor urging the 
special session. The Santa Fé meeting outlasted the League of 
Women Voters conference. During the evening a telegram came 
from a group of the men at Santa Fé, pledging support for the 
special session, and at 11 o’clock at night the decision to call a 
session was reached and R. P. Barnes, speaker of the House, 
started for Albuquerque to carry the good news. 

The first day’s conference session was concluded with a dinner 
and on the secgnd day the Woman’s Club, which gave its building 
for the sessions, had a luncheon for the visitors. A League was 
organized, with Mrs. R. P. Barnes as chairman. 

At Albuquerque, on December 5, the mission finished its tour. 
having carried to ten states the double message of ratification of 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment and the new work of the 
women of the nation in the League of Women Voters. Ratifica- 
tion has been stimulated and every state visited has pledged co- 
operation in the organization of a State League of Women Voters, 
to be affiliated with the National League. 


Some High Lights 


66 JT is untrue to say that we are living in a world gone mad. 
Commotion follows all wars. Conditions will speedily 
stabilize. But if we are wise we shall seek the fundamental causes 
of unrest and learn the way to eliminate them. To this end the 
League of Women Voters proposes to lend its assistance. 

“We must proclaim our American principles from the moun- 
tain top. We have permitted our American ideals to be shattered. 
We would see the ten commandments broken more often in our 
daily experience if we did not uphold them in thought and action. 
In the same fashion we must stand by our American ideals. Our 
nation must again be baptized in its good old American faith in 
majorities. 

“There is no place in this country for strikes and revolution. 
But so long as we permit capital—distilleries, breweries, packers 
railroads or any other group—to bargain collectively for votes ps 
their interest, so must we permit labor to bargain collectively for 
wages in its interest. 

“We can avoid revolution only by giving evolution its op por- 
tunity in our government; only by providing the machinery 
whereby our politics responds to the changes of public opinion. : 

“ A right idea cannot be killed. The League of Women Voters 
has been organized to improve the citizenship of our nation and it 
will achieve its purpose.” 
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Stage Reflections 


Moonlight and Honeysuckle 


OONLIGHT AND HONEYSUCKLE is not only not a 
+ good play, it is distinctly a silly and undramatic and illogical 
one. Yet the personal charm of Ruth Chatterton and the clever 
work of Katherine Emmet and Lucile Watson go far in the way 
of obscuring its defects when it is in the process of presentation. 
It cannot be truthfully said that the painstaking endeavors of Mr. 
James Rennie to appear simple and unaffected and troubled in the 
part of Tod Musgrave are quite sufficient to account for any 
woman’s falling in love with him—especially such a girl as Judith 
Baldwin. As an Arizona ranchman who finds himself contend- 
ing against two such rivals as a United States Congressman (for- 
merly a minister of the gospel) and a society leader, it is natural 
that Tod Musgrave should be low spirited. His inarticulateness 
is the only proof of his devotion, for he does nothing else except 
to drawl in his speech, look woe begone, and use profanity in the 
moment of psychological appropriateness. From first to last he 
is forced, by the exigencies of his part, to wear such a counte- 
nance as is found in magazine funny pages under the caption 
“Find the man who is paying for the supper,” or some other of 
the various “finds.” Judith has to propose to him finally, and 
he becomes in the instant the masculine eagle swooping upon his 
mate. 

It has long been a sort of bromide with women that the clever 
man does not want a clever wife. Is it possible that Mr. Scar- 
borough is out with a subtle propaganda that the clever woman 
does not want a clever husband? On the assumption that unusual 
brains usually are found in company with a large amount of 
egoism. That has long been the secret conviction of your 
reviewer. Nothing but such a theory can account for Judith’s 
interest in Tod. In fact, if it were election time and Mr. Scar- 
borough were running for an office, he would have laid himself 
open in Moonlight and Honeysuckle to the charge of being out 
for the feminine vote. For three out of his four women char- 
acters are decidedly clever women, and three out of five male 
characters are dubs. Congressman Hamil is a self-advertising, 
oratorical dub; Courtney Blue is a pompous, vain, conceited dub; 
and Tod Musgrave is just plain dub. The fact that Judith Bald- 
win, who is clever as well as beautiful, should find herself reduced 
to choosing a husband from one of the three is in support of a 
long exploited feminine theory that matrimonially brains are a 
detriment to a woman. 


UDITH, as depicted by Miss Chatterton, is the possessor of an 
adoring father, an attractive younger sister, a charming old 
maid aunt, and a colored servitor, true to established type. She also 
rejoices in various lovers, some of whom are only referred to 
and three of whom are in visible evidence in the play. Judith is 
convinced that two of these are not truly in love with her—you 
will see that dramatically this has to be in order to give Judith 
a chance to do what she does, but you must not overlook the 
fact that Judith is so charming that the most anchored anchorite 
that ever existed on a diet of wild nuts and figs would fall from 
grace for her ina second. She is also, by some occult powers of 
divination, equally convinced that Tod Musgrave does love her 
truly. She says frankly that she wants to be loved—inferentially 
to be hugged. It must be admitted that there is a something about 
‘Tod Musgrave’s appearance—adroitly manifested through the 
‘medium of a turned down collar—which leads you to feel that, 


of the three, Tod could do the most loving along those lines. in 
other words, the sweetly smiling Judith is looking for the cave 
man, and sees him camouflaged in Tod. 


UDITH is that adored of matinee fans, a real coquette. We 

are not informed as to the processes by which she enthralled 
the congressman and the society leader to the point of proposing 
marriage. All that we do know is that she has got herself to the 
place where she does not see her way clear to telling them simply 
that she does not care for them. To extricate herself from the 
predicament of having held out false hopes, she lights upon the 
device of raking up a story of moonlight and honeysuckle and 
a handsome he and the unpardonable sin—not that she actually 
She merely presses the button, as it were, and the 
imaginations of the gentlemen do the rest. Then Courtney Blue 
tattles to papa, who does the agonized parent thereupon. Papa 
tattles to Tod who turns himself into a knight errant to trail 
the lovers and protect the fair name of his inamorata. Judith 
then discloses the truth to her deluded lovers in a dance, in which 
she points her remarks by shaking her crepe skirts in their faces, 
and emphasizing the movement by a kick. Tod plays the guitar 
and looks properly lugubrious during this fandango. The gentle- 
men realize their error. Papa marries a widow who utilizes the 
strain of the moment to make him do so. All the gentlemen, 
including Papa and Tod, apologize properly for having believed 
her little tale—as, indeed, why shouldn’t they, when you come to 
think of it? To have no other reasonable excuse for declining a 
proposal of marriage than the unpardonable sin would seem to 
leave a girl badly off for initiative—especially such a clever girl 
as Judith Baldwin. But then, if Judith had not selected that 
particular way of cooling their ardor, she would have had no 
opportunity of showing how cleverly she could turn a laugh into 
a cry of anguish, or convert a giggle into a weep. She could 
not have gone down on her knee with her right arm, palm upward, 
obscuring her eyes, and she could not so skillfully have kicked 
her little game into their thick masculine intellects. 


says that. 


HE lovers having withdrawn, and various members of a kind 

and sympathetic family having adroitly managed to leave 
Judith alone with Tod, she explains to him her stratagem and im- 
parts her conviction that she was justified in resorting to it because 
they did not love her truly. Tod assents to this view so cordially 
that she is emboldened to follow it up by explaining to him that 
he does love her truly. He is overcome by her capacity for 
divination and remarks quite truthfully that he is a hell of a 
lover, following this by the statement that he sees where he has 
thrown away his chances. This exempfffication of his continued 
modesty does not help Judith out, and to save her blushes the 
playwright resorts to bringing in the servitor true to type with 
a reminder to Tod not to miss his train. This permits Judith to 
say brazenly, “ But I can’t be ready before to-morrow,” or some- 
thing of that sort, whereupon Tod sheds his timidity as easily 
as he might a sweafer and folds her in his longing arms. The 
curtain descends upon a demonstration which proves the surety 
of her powers of divination. 

The man in the box office said it was a clean play. If to be 
clean dramatically connotes inanity, by all means let us be wicked. 
And if the three male characters in Moonshine and Honeysuckle 
represent the new man, one woman will confess to a sneaking 
taste.for the earlier types. M. H. F. 
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Is There Room at the Top? 


N interesting human story in a recent issue of the WoMAN 

CITIZEN under the caption, “Is there Room at the Top,” 

has suggested another story for the encouragement of women. 

Adelia Egelhoff Latta, the first woman to own and operate a 

high-class gilt-edged brokerage business, the first woman to be 

elected to a seat on a Stock Exchange, is a native of Louisville, 
Ky., where she has spent her life. 

Her business biography reads like a romance. At the age of 
thirteen, Adelia Egelhoff had finished her common school edu- 
cation, had had six months’ instruction in shorthand and book- 
keeping, and was in the employ of a local insurance firm as 
stenographer and assistant bookkeeper. After serving an ap- 
prenticeship here for several years, learning life-lessons and be- 
coming proficient in her line of work, a better position was offered 
by another insurance company and was accepted. A natural 
aptitude for business, an avid mind, alert to understand every- 
thing going on about her, and an ambition to excel, brought 
her to the notice of the manager, and she became his private 
stenographer, and was seen thereafter writing insurance policies. 

The next upward step in her business career was accepting a 
position as stenographer and bookkeeper with a first-class broker- 
age firm. Here in the excitement of rising and falling markets, 
watching the living romance of fortune-building and wrecking, 
with her finger on the pulse of the world, she found the field for 
her natural talents ; she knew this to be her sphere in the world’s 
work, 


UT about this time Cupid began to take a hand in her affairs 

to prove to her that she was woman first; and presently we 
find her resigning her position to marry Mr. Albert Latta, one of 
Louisville’s highly esteemed citizens, and at present President 
and General Manager of the Continental Car Company, one of 
the city’s large manufacturing industries. 

While on their wedding journey, Mrs. Latta received a tele- 
gram from her late employers, offering her a conditional partner- 
ship if she would come back to them on her return home. This 
call was like the smoke of battle to the war horse, or the sound 
of the charge to waiting troops, or anything in similitude that 
means the call of the spirit to come into its own. 

She and Mr. Latta talked it over; he was opposed to it but 
she was so eloquently insistent that he finally yielded his consent 
and on her return to Louisville, Mrs. Latta accepted the offer of 
her old firm. She was just twenty-three when she took this 
momentous step, and she daily proved the wisdom of the firm as 
she demonstrated her business acumen and her knowledge of 
human nature. 

After six years of this partnership, a crucial situation developed 
which showed Mrs. Latta that her wings were fledged for inde- 
pendent flight; and she withdrew from this firm, and with Mr. 
John D. Wakefield formed a partnership under the name of 
Wakefield & Co. with a seat on the Stock Exchange. Within two 
years Mr. Wakefield died and Mrs. Latta became sole owner of 
the business, retaining the firm name. 


T this point an interesting question arose: Mrs. Latta wished 

to retain the seat on the Stock Exchange without having 

to take a man into the firm again; she wished to demonstrate 
that a woman could occupy the whole field; and she knew that 
without representation on the Exchange her business would lose 
its prestige and shrink in volume. But there had not yet been a 
woman on the Exchange—what should be done about it? Mem- 


bers of the Exchange were divided. Some spurred to chivalry by 
her very daring wanted her to have it; others equally chagrined 
by this same daring were determined to shut her out. A few 
troubled days passed, and then this woman of affairs made her 
plans: a hasty trip to New York, a conference with prominent 
brokers there, grilling but courteous interviews, subsequent tele- 
grams, and presto, the work was done. Mrs. Latta came home 
with flying colors and was immediately elected to a seat on the 
Stock Exchange, with all the privileges and honors pertaining 
thereto! 

Today at thirty-four, Mrs. Latta has a business which in 
volume and character ranks third in a metropolis whose rapid 
industrial growth and development have given it an enviable 
place on the map. 

For so young a woman her philosophy of life is unusual; her 
tact remarkable; her breadth of vision inspiring. Her unfailing 
good humor, and her manifest regard for the other fellow’s in- 
terests wins friends and holds them—a valuable asset in any 
business. 


Noted Virginian for the F. S. A. 


OLONEL H. W. ANDERSON of Richmond, Virginia, 

who recently returned from war work in the Balkans, has 
come out in strong support of the enfranchisement of women 
and is advocating the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. 

Colonel Anderson’s advocacy of the cause is of more than 
passing moment, due not only to the prominent part he has 
played in his state, but also to the fact that when he left Virginia 
for Europe his name appeared among the list of the executive 
council of the anti-suffrage organization of Virginia. 

Mrs. B. B. Valentine, president of the Equal Suffrage League 
of Virginia, received from Colonel Anderson a letter setting forth 
his views on women’s part in the war, and his firm conviction 
as to the justice of women having equal part in government. 
The letter was read at the recent convention of the Virginia suf- 
fragists. Speaking to suffrage the letter says: “In the dis- 
charge of their duties in this war and in their readiness to make 
any sacrifice for the common cause, as well as by the construc- 
tive ability which they have displayed, the women of America 
have not only demonstrated their right to the highest considera- 
tion, but have also shown their ability to take an active and’ 
beneficial part in the solution of the great problems which now 
confront our country and the world. The question of suffrage, 
as to the policy of which there has been so much honest differ- 
ence of opinion, is no longer an issue either in England or 
America, for the people of both countries have clearly indicated 
their decision that suffrage shall be extended to women as well’ 
as to men. 

“ This policy having thus been disposed of as a practical issue, 
it would seem that the wise course is to accept that decision re- 
gardless of former views, and without continuing a useless con- 
troversy to endeavor to devote the united thought and energies 
of the country to the great constructive tasks now confronting us. 
The world is facing economic and social problems of the most 
difficult character, and it is of the utmost importance that all in- 
telligent men and women should recognize at this time the 
patriotic duty of laying aside, or settling as promptly as possible, 
questions of former controversy which have been decided by the 
course of events, and devote their united energies to the solution 
of these problems which will tax the spirit of our citizenship in 
the near future.” 
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Thinking Nationally 


By E. Jean Nelson Penfield 


ESS than one hundred and fifty years ago there were on this 
a continent thirteen independent. sovereign states, loosely held 
together under Articles of Confederation,—each with its separate 
commercial interests, state jealousies and territorial and boundary 
quarrels. The wealth of one consisted in slaves; the wealth of 
another in shipping; while in others there was a population of 
small farmers. Each thought for itself and feared a strong 
central government lest cherished state policy be jeopardized. 
Only war with a foreign foe brought the people generally to 
realize the importance of establishing a national government. 
National consciousness once born, it found expression in that 
great document the Constitution of the United States, the supreme 
law of the land, under which we have grown great and strong as 
a nation. 

Again the world war has shocked us into a renewed sense of 
national consciousness, and we face our great post-war or recon- 
struction problems, not from the sectional standpoint, but from 
the standpoint of national unity, and with the realization, as never 
before, that we as a people stand or fall together. 

It is important to remember that we are still under the Con- 
stitution. 

Our government is not perfect. No human government ever 
will be, but, thank God, we have a form of government which 
provides for the rights of all through orderly processes. 

Next in importance, in a democratic government, to patriotic 
obedience of the law as it is, comes the duty of the electorate to 
make the law what it should be. 

The fact that forty-eight different legislative bodies are 
steadily busy making and unmaking laws is a bit disconcerting, 
but the law mills grind merrily on, and the hair of lawyers grows 
whiter and whiter, or disappears altogether in the male species, as 
we struggle with the ever accumulating mass. 

Forced by the necessities of interstate commerce, however, the 
best minds of the country have been working for many years to 
establish uniformity in important state laws. 


HIRTY years ago at the instigation of the American Bar 

Association there came into existence the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, a body of lawyers 
appointed by the various state governors. Through the excellent 
work of this body of men, all of our states, save Georgia and 
Texas, have adopted a uniform Negotiable Instruments Act, 
while nineteen states have adopted a Uniform Sales Act, forty- 
two a uniform Warehouse Receipts Act, and twenty-two a uni- 
form Bills of Lading Act, while many other model laws drawn by 
this body of men are now under consideration by the legislative 
bodies of the different states, and a number besides the ones 
named have been adopted in a varying number of states. 

In all the laws, however, proposed by this body of men we find 
no laws involving great moral and social issues that have been 
widely adopted; although certain family relation laws have been 
proposed, so far as I am aware, no special attention has been 
given to the standardization of laws which deal with women’s 
civil rights. In the main, it has been purely commercial legisla- 
tion that has found favor with and through the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws. The reason for 
this body of men not taking up more largely moral, social and 
civil rights questions is not apparent, but the reason for their lack 
of success along these lines, in such legislation as they have 
proposed, is evident to any one familiar with the processes of 


legislation. These men have no organized body back of them to 
push or support legislation which they advocate, and it takes 
organized force, creating public sentiment, and setting in action 
the constituency urge, to write effective legislation of this nature 
on statute books. 

What is the result? We have splendid groups of men and 
women all over the country, social workers and expert investiga- 
tors, with vitally important legislative programs, but without the 
means to create and unify sentiment in a large way, in favor of 
the measures proposed, and furthermore, without an effective 
channel through which to operate. 


“THE League of Women Voters presents, therefore, an idea! 
medium for the accomplishment of practical legislative 


results. 
The great new social order now looming on the horizon pre 
sents a challenge to every patriotic citizen as to his share in its 


development, and nothing would so please the enemies of equal 
suffrage as for women to fail of vision at this—the most crucial 
period of our nation’s history. The League of Women Voters 
offers to the women of the United States an opportunity for 
broad public service in reconstruction work, and the best possible 
medium through which to work for the final elimination of all 
the old common law discriminations against women as women. 
So long as states discriminate against mothers in property and 
guardianship laws, and deny women who are taxed to support 
state institutions entrance to such institutions, so long as any 
door of opportunity or service is closed to a woman because she 
is a woman, so long must women stand together to raise the 
standards of such states. So long as the women of any one 
state are under unjust handicap, so long will it be impossible for 
the women of the country to render their best service to the land 


they love. 


NLY ten of our states are operating under state civil service 
O laws: Massachusetts, Illinois, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Kansas, California, New York, New Jersey and Colorado. In 
practically all these states, save perhaps Illinois, rules and prac- 
tice discriminate against women. In many of our two hundred 
and fifty-nine cities operating under municipal civil service com 
missions, the same discriminations against women exist. 

With no standard procedure of civil service administration 
established, political manipulation of the worst sort is made 
possible. 

With faulty and unfair laws, women are arbitrarily excluded 
from admission to examination and arbitrarily refused certifica- 
tion from eligible lists on which they have duly qualified, while 
they are rarely placed in any except subordinate and relativel) 
unimportant positions and do not receive the same pay for the 
same work, nor have they an equal chance with men for advance- 
ment in the service. 

With no civil service law, offices are filled through political 
favor and are rarely given to women. 

Since through the civil service women may find one of the 
best opportunities to take their rightful part in the government 
of the country, it is important that Civil Service laws be not only 
extended to states and cities not at present under civil service 
administration, but that fair play and equality of opportunity be 
established in states and cities that now recognize the principle 
of civil service. 
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A “Renewing” Bath— 
for your bathroom 


LOOR! Walls! Enamel! Bowl! Tubs! Of 

course you want them always ready for 
inspection! Gold Dust takes care of bath- 
rooms easily, sanitarily. Gold Dust has a 
velvety smoothness when it comes to porce- 
lain, enamel, nickel and tiling which avoids 
all risk of scratching. It brings a wonderful 
sweet cleansing to bowls and drainpipes. Gold 
Dust leaves bathrooms with a sanitary sparkle 
because it purifies as it thoroughly cleanses. 
By all means keep a package of Gold Dust in 
your bathroom—handy for frequent bathroom 
cleaning. 


If you want the gentlest, soapiest, most thor- 
ough washing powder, be sure it 7s Gold Dust 
you get. Look for the familiar yellow pack- 
age and the Twins. 


CREE FAIRBANK Saami) 








| Let the Gold Dust 


Twins do your work | 














Whether or not there should be uniform state legislation in 
regard to the fundamental problems of marriage and divorce, or 
whether these subjects should be left for federal legislation is a 
question upon which our leaders of thought disagree, although 
no one familiar with our forty-eight different sets of laws on 
these bed-rock problems of national life can doubt the importance 
of having one law, whether it be secured through federal or state 
action. The Legislatures of California, Illinois and New York 
have gone on record by joint resolution as favoring federal lezis- 
lation by constitutional amendment. 


The South Dakota Story 


F all the ratifying states, South Dakota, 21st on the list, las 

the most picturesque story to tell. At least no other state 
has the distinction of holding a midnight special session and 
finishing up the task of ratifying between supper and breakfast. 
It looked for a while to the ardent South Dakota women who 
had fought through nine campaigns to get equal franchise as if 
circumstances were about to do them out of prompt ratification, 
owing to the fact that Governor Norbeck is obliged to cal! a 
special session early in 1920 and did not feel justified in calling 
one now unless the members of the Legislature would be willing 
to come without any expense to the state. It was Mrs. John 
L. Pyle, long-time president of the South Dakota Suffrage As- 
sociation, present president of the State League of Women 
Voters, and recently elected presidential elector from her state, 
who thought of a way to get around the difficulty. 

The Richards Primary Law, enacted at the last election by 
direct vote of the people, provides that on the second Tuesday 
of December so-called “ proposal men” from the various coun- 
ties, representing the various parties, meet at the state capitol 
to make their platforms and to propose state candidates to be 
voted on at the March primaries. Mrs. Pyle began to realize 
that this meeting was a bird-in-the-hand, and might be utilized 
to further a special session knowing that there would be legisla- 
tors present who would be acting as proposal men. What fur- 
ther added to the possibility of getting the legislators together 
without expense to the state was the fact that there were to be 
three different politicak conventions held at the same time, Re- 
publican, Democratic and Nonpartisan. In the Republican con- 
vention women were represented by two proposalmen, Mrs. 
Agnes Turner of Roberts County to whom must be given credit 
for the splendid showing made in that county in the last two 
suffrage campaigns, and Mrs. John Hipple of Hughes County 
who has worked in the last five campaigns and who was named 
one of the secretaries of the convention. 

Accordingly, after receiving the assurance that a majority of 
the members were willing to come to Pierre at their own ex- 
pense, Governor Norbeck issued a call for a special session to 
be held December 2nd at seven o’clock in the evening. Accord- 
ing to law three legislative days are necessary for the passage of 
a bill. Therefore, the first and second readings were given in one 
day and final passage took place at twelve forty-four a. m. De- 
cember fourth. This was the first time in the history of South 
Dakota that a Legislature convened in the middle of the night. 


_ influence in politics is evidenced in the planks 

adopted in the platforms of the parties at the conventions. 
Two of the things nearest the hearts of women of South Dakota 
are the questions of the segregation of boys and girls at the State 
Training School at Plankinton, and the creation of a boy’s re- 
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formatory at the State Penitentiary where young first offenders 
may receive proper education and training. At the request of the 
women a plank to this effect was introduced into the draft of the 
Republican platform. When the plank was read the men, not 
understanding the situation, immediately voted it down. A re- 
cess was taken. During the interim an endeavor was made on the 
part of the women to secure a reconsideration, and on reconven- 
ing the matter was opened up, vote started and again the measure 
seemed doomed to defeat. Mrs. Hipple secured the chairman’s 
permission to speak and, in a telling, concise statement of the 
conditions existing, convinced the men of the necessity for the 
adoption of such a plank. The vote was again taken and the 
measure carried unanimously, and for the first time in South 
Dakota a plank that had been overwhelmingly defeated was re- 
considered and adopted unanimously after the platform had been 
already adopted. 

On the evening of the third a delightful reception was given 
by the Hughes County League of Women Voters to the members 
of the Legislature, the state officers, the nominees of all parties 
and the proposal men, in the rotunda of the Capitol. The hours 
of waiting for the one minute after session were thus very 
pleasantly filled. 


On the Democratic Side in South Dakota 


N the Democratic convention there were three women dele- 
I gates, among them being Mrs. May P. Ghrist of Hand 
County, Vice President of the South Dakota League of Women 
Voters, who has been of invaluable assistance to Mrs. Pyle. It 
is due to the efforts of Mrs. Ghrist that the Democratic conven- 
tion in its platform advocate many of the most progressive mea- 
sures. Among these are the Child Welfare Bureau and Equal 
Pay for Equal Work. 

The far reaching influence of the League of Women Voters 
was made manifest at the State Proposal Conventions of the 
Democratic and Republican parties in South Dakota, December 
2nd, when the women delegates were given every thing they 
asked for. It was the first time that the women had participated 
in the state politics and they were accorded a welcome which was 
most gratifying. The delegates to the Democratic convention 
were Mrs. May P. Ghrist of Miller, Vice President of the State 
League of Women Voters, Mrs. Chas. Williams, first Vice Presi- 
dent of the Hand County League of Women Voters and Mrs. 
Mullalley of Pierre. At their request the following resolutions 
were adopted without a dissenting vote, except on the Bone-Dry 
resolution which had two or three votes against it. (1) Resolu- 
tion favoring a program of Americanization through education, 
beginning with a Department of Education at Washington, with 
a Secretary in the President’s cabinet; and English made the 
national language by making its use compulsory in all schools 
where general courses of instruction are given. Compulsory 
school attendance of all children between the ages of six and six- 
teen years, and in South Dakota Consolidated Rural High 
Schools, and better housing and living conditions for teachers. 
(2) A resolution saying that all discriminations against women 
should be removed, and that they should receive equal pay for 
equal work, wages to be based on occupation and not on sex. 
(3) That women be given places on the State Board of Regents 
and on the Board of Charities and Corrections. (4) Direct 
citizenship for women, not citizenship through marriage as a 
qualification for the vote. (5) Naturalization for married women 
to be made possible. (6) Compulsory publication in foreign 
language newspapers of lessons in citizenship. (7) That an oath 
of allegiance to the United States for every citizen, native and 











For your next dance 


SILVER CLOTH 
SLIPPERS 


12.20 


including tax 


WOMAN'S foot never looks prettier 

than when clad in silken hose and 

silver slippers. The scintillating fabric 
seems to emphasize every graceful contour 
of the foot. 
This opera pump we picture is a particu- 
larly flattering last, with a light turned sole, 
a well-placed French heel. It will not bind 
over the instep, for it is cut square and 
slightly rounded at the corners. 


Best & Co, 


Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
Established 1879 


You Never Pay More at Best’s 
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““Here, Madame, is the frock that our discrimi- 
nating customers are calling for—in 


MALLINSON’S INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE, 
sheer as a cobweb, but strong as broadcloth.” 


This uniformity of quality, real creative beauty, 
authentic style anticipation and originality in design 
have standardized 


MALLINSON' 


Silks de Luxe 


as the most satisfactory fashion guide. 
These fashion silk leaders are: 


DEW-KIST 
1} PUSSY WILLOW 
INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 
In plain colors and new prints 
KUMSI-KUMSA FISHER-MAID 
DREAM CREPE KLIMAX SATIN 
ROSHANARA CREPE NEWPORT CORD 
CHINCHILLA SATIN THISLDU 
KHAKI-KOOL 


(All trade-mark names) 











parel at the better Garment Departments and Class Shops 


Be sure the name MALLINSON is on 
the selvage; it marks the genuine 


|| | H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc. 
. Ys NEW YORK 
) 


.“ The New Silks First ”’ 


























By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing ap- 













foreign born be one of the qualifications for the vote. (8) A 
resolution favoring the establishment at Washington of a Depart- 
ment of Child Welfare, with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. (9) Larger appropriations for the State Reform School 
at Plankinton and for the School for the Feeble Minded at Red 
field. (10) A resolution opposing the repeal of the state bone 
dry law. 

Mrs. E. H. Lewis of Mitchell, former president of the Davison 
County Franchise League was made one of the Presidential elec- 
tors and Mrs. Ghrist and Mrs. Struble and Mrs. Snodgrass were 
elected as delegates to the National Convention. Mrs. Alice 
Tollefson, chairman of the Union County Franchise League was 
nominated as superintendent of Public Instruction. 


The Southern Viewpoint 
(Continued from page 599) 


memories is a land without liberty—‘‘ Crowns of roses fade, 
crowns of thorns endure.” 


“Yes, give me the land that hath legend and lays 
Enshrining the memories of long vanished days. 
Yes, give me the land that hath story and song 
To tell of the struggle of the Right with the Wrong. 
Yes, give me the land with a grace in each spot 
And names on the graves that shall not be forgot.” 


It is our women who have sentiment, who love the sweet tradi- 
tions of our glorious South. It is our women who in the school- 
room and in the hallowed hours at mother’s knee have kept our 
men in love with their country. It is our women who have a 
more sympathetic understanding of the ills of the times, the 
sufferings of the underpaid shop girls, the misery and degrada- 
tion of homes blighted by disease; it is the women who have 
borne and nourished and made fruitful many of our ideas of 
progressive legislation which have reclaimed South Carolina from 
the ruck of sloth and sordidity. 

They advocated first the protection of child workers; they 
advocated medical inspection of school children, the fight upon 
tuberculosis and the “ social” evils. What good thing in states- 
manship is it that we now have that was not given impetus and 
encouragement by woman? And yet when we consider that hu- 
manity is served only slightly by regulatory legislation and that 
so much remains to be done, we who look forward to brighter, 
better days stand appalled when we wonder “ what can we do 
without woman’s help.” 

It is but a tardy acknowledgment of our debt to permit woman 
the opportunity to vote out abominations and abuses and to vote 
in those things which are wholesome and strong. 


From Virginia 
HE Woman Citizen is in receipt of a letter from a Win- 
chester, Virginia, woman who says that she has just returned 
from Richmond where she attended the state convention of the 
Equal Suffrage League. 

“TI wish,” says she, “that every Virginia woman could have 
been there and seen and heard those women. Women of wonder- 
ful charm and personality and with marked ability and logical 
minds. It was my first attendance at a woman’s convention and 
I had previously seen them caricatured as short-haired, spec- 
tacled people with flying green veils, old women and old maids 
galore. Not so the Virginia Convention. Very different, in fact.” 
Among those present were the authors Kate Langley Bosher and 
Ellen Glasgow. 
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Women In Politics 


[* the Republican Legislatures adhere to the mandate of the 
national executive body of the Republican Party, the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment will be ratified by February Ist. 

At the executive meeting held December 10 at Washington, a 
resolution was introduced by Senator Smoot of Utah, urging 
that special sessions be called to complete ratification. The text 
of the resolution is: 

~The National Republican Committee recommends the Repub- 
licaa Legislatures to ratify the Federal Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment. It congratulates the eighteen Republican states included in 
the twenty-two which have already acted, and we suggest that 
special sessions in the other states be called by February 1 to com- 
plete the ratification.” 

The Republican Party gave important recognition to women in 
the formation of its Advisory Council. Four women were 
appointed on this committee. They include: Mrs. John Glover 
South of Kentucky, head of the woman’s division of the National 
Republican Party; Miss Mary Garrett Hay of New York, who is 
chairman of the executive committee of the woman’s division of 
the National Republican Party, and chairman of the New York 
City League of Women Voters; Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of 
Ohio, president of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association, and 
Mrs. Mary Gibson of California. 

Miss Mary Garrett Hay held the proxy of National Commit- 
teeman Sweet of New York at the meeting of the national execu- 
tive committee at Washington, and voted on all questions which 
came before the committee. 


HE women of Missouri in all probability will be delegates to 

the National Republican and Democratic Conventions. The 
state Republican and Democratic chairmen, and the local chair- 
men of both parties in St. Louis, have come out unreservedly in 
favor of women being chosen as delegates to the national meet- 
ings. 

According to press reports, there will be a strong representation 
of women in the state conventions of the two major parties. 

At the last convention of the Missouri suffragists, when the 
League of Women Voters was organized, one of the many resolu- 
tions adopted by the convention asked for recognition in all 
matters relating to the nomination of president and vice-president. 
The action of the two parties in acceding to this request is in 
accord with the state wide demand of the women. 


HARGING that politicians turn to the “party of moral 
reform ” only when they are seeking moral support, William 
H. Anderson of the Anti Saloon League says that they are making 
their last desperate stand to so shape things that the moral ele- 
ment, including the women voters, most of whom stand for better 
things, will have no opportunity to do anything except vote a 
ticket which has been made up in utter disregard of their wishes. 
“The attempt of the machine Republican leaders in this state 
to crush the political influence of Miss Mary Garret Hay, and 
thereby intimidate the women among whom she is a leader, 
because Miss Hay has served notice that she will not support, 
even if he is nominated, a wet United States Senator who con- 
tinued to oppose the women even after his state had given them 
suffrage, is part of this general movement to shear the moral 
element of any real influence in the affairs of the party they are 
expected to support. The state organization makes the absurd 
demand that the women and the prohibition forces generally be 
regular in support of a wet, although the drys are in the large 
majority in the party in this state.” 
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The Witchery 
of Evening 


Dress 


Recalls the 
Fabled Splendor 
of a Bygone Age 





Preparing for the entre of a gay season, our 
Salons have culled the newest of La Mode’s 
creations. Here are gowns resplendent with 
sparkling beads and gleaming fabrics, or 
quaintly picturesque with puffs and bouffants 
—or yet again, naively simple, the better to 
display some rich, rare material of which they 
are fashioned. 

Never, not even in the days when knighthood was 


Jade, allied in mer- 
Bleu de France, 


in flower, was color so opulent! 
maid fashion with Silver, Orchid, 
Canary, Apricot, the odd shades of Rose, Coral and 
Cerise, appear in Gowns of notable beauty, Black, 
glittering with Gold, Silver, Sequins of Twilight Blue 
or vivid Green, make up enchanting models. 


Yet for all their splendor, the prices are modest 


$45.00 to $275.00 


James McCreery & Co. 


5th Avenue 34th Street 











When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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For Good Citizenship in Arkansas mee 
Se 
a HE Arkansas League of Women Voters was organized on  state’s food supply and demand, to reduce cost of living ; favoring prob 
{ . ° ° 
H December 3 at Little Rock, when the Arkansas Equal Suf- the budget systems as the best remedy for extravagance in city, T 
i frage Central Committee met at the Hotel Marion and formed county, state and national government ; favoring election of wom- part 
; themselves into the new association. Mrs. T. T. Cotnam, who led en on school boards and boards of public institutions ; favoring a Vote 
We the suffragists through their successful campaigns, was chosen to red light abatement and injunction law which shall apply to ve- citiz 
: . . . a “ a. rd 2 
head the new organization. She will have as her staff: Mrs. hicles as well as houses, as the best remedy for the spread of the ere 
2 Stella Brizzolara, Fort Smith, first vice-chairman ; Mrs. Charles social evil, and raising the age of consent to Is years ; favoring D. Y 
T. Drennan, Hot Springs, second vice-chairman; Mrs. J. R. an equal guardianship law ; urging strict enforcement of minimum at tl 
i] Wilson, Warren, third vice-chairman; Mrs. G. E. McKinney, wage and maximum hour law for women, and favoring an amend- atte! 
1] Dermott, recording secretary; Mrs. R. W. Walker, Little Rock, ment to cover cotton factories ; urging strict enforcement of the scho 
| . e ° ‘ os ° . . s7eN 
} treasurer. The following chairmen of committees were elected child labor law; endorsing thrift campaigns; urging men and izen 
Th at the American Citizenship meeting of the executive board: Miss women to conduct citizenship schools all over the state; and fa- 
' Josephine Miller, Little Rock ; Protection of Women in Industry, yoring the campaign for a $300,000 hospital for sick and crippled 
Miss Mary H. McCabe, Little Rock; Child Welfare, Mrs. C. W. children and asking the assistance of the members. 
Garrison, Little Rock; Improvement of Election Laws and Ame 
Methods, Mrs. J. R. Wilson, Warren; Social Hygiene, Mrs. RS. CHARLES H. BROOKS of Wichita, national chair- fed 
Jennie Erickson, Little Rock ; Uniformity Laws Concerning Civil man of the League of Women Voters, was present at the dade 
Status of Women, Mrs. Minnie Rutherford Fuller, Magazine; gathering, and a guest of honor at the luncheon that featured the dene 
Food Supply and Demand, Miss Connie Bonslagle, Fayetteville. convention. west 
A fund of $10,000 will be raised through county pledges to Governor Brough in his address to the suffragists stated that publ 
carry on the state work during the year. The work will follow one of the wisest measures he had ever championed was the one i 4 
very closely the program of the National League of Women _ conferring the power of suffrage on Arkansas women. The gov- “ye 
Voters. ernor stressed the need of better salaries for school teachers, and eet 
The convention adopted resolutions deploring the failure of the said he hoped to see the day when the limit of taxation for edu- = 
United States Senate to ratify the Peace Treaty and League of cational purposes would be lifted, and each community allowed N 
Nations and urging its ratification; favoring an educational de- to vote its maximum. accc 
partment in the national government provided by the. Smith- Congressman T. H. Caraway in his address said that there were ae 
Towner bill; favoring a scientific survey of state to ascertain no problems peculiar to women, but that all problems should be Sens 
causes of large death rate; favoring an exhaustive inquiry into met by men and women together. He stated that women must sail 
suff 
- F 
; * * Her 
| Leather Goods for Holiday Gifts a 
a or t 
3 
: 7 poner ee Sou 
§ I — S MART equipment for personal use in a wide for 
a f variety of fine Leathers, examples of splendid 
workmanship, some mounted in gold and silver, all 
of them with the niceties of finish characteristic of A 
the Lord & Taylor standards, are to be found in the 
Leather Shop, at the left of the Fifth Avenue en- as 1 
trance—a wealth of Holiday suggestions for the gift the 
e Li ; buyer Hos 
Men’s Limousine Case $23.95 ‘ Women’s Overnight Case $36.00 hor 
Dressing Cases for men—ebony and mother of pearl Picture Frames—Saffion, seal and ecrasse leathers.... 50c to $17.50 fath 
fittings , $4.50 to $52.00 Writing Cases—pin seal, long grain, calf leathers f to $17.50 
Dressing Cases for women—ivory, shell, pyralin fittings $14.50 to $80 Diaries 95 to $595 ig 
Limousine Cases—ivory and shell fittings $13. Guests Books to $4.95 
Brief Cases—heavy cowhide, tan and black Engagement Books ‘ $5.95 and 
Seek deche--ounpetng nil Autograph Books . $3.95 i 
Clocks—Traveling, tan. Address Books we $2.50 Ady 
ecrasse $32.00 Line-a-Day Books of $3.95 
Library Sets and Scissor Cases................sece0e. $3.95 and $5.20 Baby Sayings $2.50 shot 
Pullman Slippers—In leather case; sizes 6 to 11 $2.95 Books read $2.50 ‘ 
Medicine Cases—black and colored leathers........... $1.95 to $10.95 Birthday Books é $2.95 diffi 
Jewel Cases—Seal, Morocco and ecrasse leathers $2.75 to $14.50 Shopping Lists $1.00 
Work Baskets—fitted with scissors, thimble, spool, rod, Stick Pin Cases—2 compartments, velvet lined $4.50 acc¢ 
bodkins, etc. $4.95 to $21.50 Drinking Cups—in leather cases $2.95 
Work Boxes—Complete fittings $3.95 to $18 50 Hammocks—in Vachette CasesS..........cceeeceeeeees $5.95 
Flasks—covered in calf skin and long grained seal.... ise to $9.50 Military Brushes—in seal and pigskin cases $4.95 
PIM COVEN EE CORO 6 6 o.cciceccrcienccticceenceessues $3.95 ee OOD ODIUIIOIN 5.650: 0-6:0:5:60 0:6:0-4:0-0.20'0 400 00-08 $1.95 
Bridge Sets—blue, tan, purple, green, rose and brown.. $3.95 to $14.50 Telephone Directories A 
Emergency Cases—Complete fittings $1.95 to $13.95 Telephone Pads 
ish 
ord & Taylor - 
Store Closes at 5 P. M. 38th Street FIFTH AVENUE 39th Street E 
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come out of the society column, and into the political field, and 
meet men on a common plane—voter to voter. =" 









Senator W. Y. Kirby also addressed the convention on national - 5 S: ° 
= “Onyx @; Hosiery | 
The University of Arkansas, through its general extension de- (oni) y 
partment, will co-operate with the Arkansas League of Women Gayl’ 


Reg V5.Pat. Orfice 





Voters in carrying out a comprehensive program of schools in 


For Christmas 


citizenship. Dr, H. M. Harding, director of the department, of- |] 
fered the co-operation of the University to the fullest. Professor || 
D. Y. Thomas, who has charge of history and political economy | 
at the University will publish a book on citizenship giving special | 
attention to Arkansas, which will be used as a text book in the 
schools. Dr. Harding has also promised to have a course in cit-_ || 
izenship at the summer school of the University this coming year. || 


Latin American Women 
(Continued from page 601) 

Americas were infrequent on account of the war, Dr. Moreau 
went over Andean passes during the South-American winter and __ || 
took ship up the Western coast to California. That is, she 
crossed the continent twice, and traversed a large section of the | 
western hemisphere in order to confer with her colleagues on 
public morality. Dr. Moreau’s own contribution was an address __ || 
on the White Slave Traffic. She also is a writer—a contributor | 
of sociological articles to the review, the New Humanity, and a | 
tireless worker for public health measures to mitigate the suffer- 
ing of the sick poor. | 

Nicaragua is the last country to speak up for woman suffrage, 
according to a report from Signora Josepha T. de Agueri, editor 
of the Revista Feminina Illustrada, a woman’s educational and | 
literary review. The movement in Nicaragua comes from the | 
working women, who have formed a woman’s club with woman 
suffrage as its object. 

From Porto Rico one of the leading feminists, editor of the || 
Heraldo de la Mujer, now suspended because of the printing | 
trades difficulties, reports that, except for Venezuela and one 
or two of the smaller countries of the west coast, the women of 
South America are “ surprisingly progressive” and are eager || 
for the vote. 


Husbands and Politics 


N interesting political situation has arisen in Ohio. Mrs. 

George Hoadly of Cincinnati has accepted an appointment 
as member of the Republican State Advisory Committee. In 
the face of the fact that her husband is a Democrat, Mrs. 
Hoadly’s appointment has aroused keen interest. In choosing 
her political party, Mrs. Hoadly followed in the footsteps of her 
father rather than her husband. 

“A wife can be a Republican, and her husband a Democrat, 
and they can get along very well,” says the new member of the 
Advisory Board. “There is no reason why any two persons | 
should ‘fuss’ about politics. All of us can tolerate honest 
differences of opinion, and lose no respect for persons on that 
account.” 


‘ 





In Turkey, Too FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


TURKISH woman received ten votes in the recent legisla- AT LEADING SHOPS EVERYWHERE 
tive elections held at Ilgham recently. That even ten Turk- 


ish men should consider a woman for the highest legislative body 
has aroused great interest throughout the Ottoman Empire. 


Emery & Beers Company Ine. 
Sole Owners of “ONYX” and Wholesale Distributors, 


Evolution is certain. What the world needs is evoluters. New York 
<&. & ata ieee 
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Virginia 

HE Equal Suffrage League of Virginia 
met in its eighth convention on Novem- 
ber 20-21, at the Jefferson Hotel, Richmond. 
The convention took a firm stand for the rati- 
fication of the Federal Amendment, one of its 
important resolutions reading in part as fol- 
lows: “The Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia, representing as favorable a large major- 
ity of those women of Virginia, who have ex- 
pressed their will concerning the enfranchise- 
ment of woman, does hereby earnestly and 
solemnly urge the Legislature of Virginia at its 
approaching session in January, 1920, to ratify 
the Federal Suffrage Amendment, thereby plac- 
ing Virginia in the ranks of those common- 
wealths which honor womanhood and uphold 

the principles of genuine self-government.” 

The League reaffirmed its non-partisan pol- 
acy and expressed hope for a harmonious set- 
tlement of all pending national matters. It was 
quite fitting that Virginia suffragists should re- 
joice to an unusual degree over the successful 
campaign of Lady Nancy Astor, a former 
daughter of Virginia. In formal resolution the 
convention expressed its pleasure over her 
election. 

Hopeful of the speedy ratification of the 
Federal Amendment, the delegates resolved 
that they “are and will be mindful of the at- 
titude of their representatives towards those 
broad questions of human liberty which affect 
the well being of all the people of this com- 
monwealth.” 


HE convention was called to order on 
Thursday by the president, Mrs. B. B. Val- 
eutine. The invocation was offered by Rev. 
George Wesley Jones of Monument Methodist 
Church, Richmond. Mrs. Kate Langley 
Bosher, acting president of the Richmond 
League, which was hostess to the convention, 
delivered the address of welcome, Mrs. John 
H. Lewis of Lynchburg, first vice-president of 
the State League, responding. Mrs. Bosher 
called attention to the passing of all forms of 
autocracy, and stressed the fact that the war 
for democracy will not have been truly victo- 
rious until male autocracy has also passed. 
Mrs. Lewis, in her response, sketched briefly 
the past efforts of the Virginia League, and 
struck the key-note, not alone of the conven- 
tion, but of the work which the Virginia suf- 
fragists now face: “Carry on,” said Mrs. 
Lewis in conclusion, “I enjoin you to have 
good memories, and I urge you to carry on.” 
In the absence of the recording secretary, 
Miss Roberta Wellford of the University of 
Virginia, serving with the Y. M. C. A. in 
France, Mrs. Lewis C. Mathews, first vice- 
president of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Norfolk, was appointed at the pre-convention 


meeting of the State Executive Council, to 


Organization News 








serve as recording secretary for the conven- 
tion. The reports of the executive and press 
secretary, Mrs. Edith Clark Cowles, and of 
the Headquarters’ secretary, Miss Ida M. 
Thompson, followed Mrs. Lewis’s address. Ap- 
pointments of the following committees con- 
cluded the opening session: Elections Commit- 
tee, Miss Nora Houston of Richmond, chair- 
man; Mrs. C. P. Lee, Richmond; Mrs. Silas 
Mason Newton, Richmond; Mrs. Martin Wise- 
carver, Winchester; Mrs. Frederick Tice, 
Roanoke. Resolutions Committee: Mrs. J. H. 
Whitner of Roanoke County, chairman; Mrs. 
C. E. Townsend, Princess Anne; Mrs. John H. 
Lewis, Lynchburg; Miss Lucy Randolph Ma- 
son, Richmond; Mrs. S. T. Clover, Richmond; 
Mrs. Charles Mosby, Bedford; Mrs. H. D. 
Hodgson, Norfolk. 
committee with the chairman, Mrs. Frank L. 
Jobson of Richmond, and the vice-chairman, 
Miss Ida M. Thompson of Richmond, were 
Mrs. J. B. McRae, Mrs. William Gemmell, and 
Mrs. Carter Wormeley, all of Richmond. 


Serving on credentials 


HE feature of the afternoon session was 

the .Symposium of eleven four minute 
speakers, responding to the challenge: “ Woman 
Suffrage by 1920—What Is the Matter with 
Virginia?” Mrs. E. C. Minor of Richmond 
led off with a plea to grandmother the State. 
Mrs. Thomas M. Meade of Danville urged the 
participation of mothers in governmental af- 
fairs. Mrs. John M. Miles of Roanoke City, 
secretary of the Woman’s Chamber of Com- 
merce of Roanoke, cited reasons for the busi- 
ness woman’s need of the vote. Miss Bessie 
P. Taylor of Onancock, member of the State 
Education Commission, spoke of the need of 
women teachers for the ballot. Mrs. E. E. 
Osgood of Brook Hill, educational secretary 
for the Episcopal Church in Virginia, ex- 
pressed in no uncertain tones the need of 
church women for the vote. Mrs. B. B. Mun- 
ford of Richmond, president of the Co-opera- 
tive Association, answered the question: “Well 
then, what is the matter with Virginia?” by 
the statement: “This old state is slow, and she 
is stupid.” Miss Lucy Randolph Mason of 
Richmond pictured the Ideal Commonwealth 
when men and women shall work together for 
the common good. Mrs. J. H. Whitner of 
Roanoke County predicted that Virginia would 
not forget her heritage of leadership by fail- 
ing to participate in 1920 in the enfranchise- 
ment of her own women. Miss Katherine 
Heath Hawes, chairman of the South Atlantic 
Field, Y. W. C. A., sent a telegram to the 
convention in place of her address, as did Mrs. 
Robert T. Barton of Winchester. 


Virginia 
Senator E. Lee Trinkle of Wytheville, a pio- 
neer supporter of equal suffrage in Virginia, 
appeared at the Thursday afternoon session. 
He enthusiastically expressed the belief that 
the Virginia Legislature will act favorably in 
1920. 


RS. RAYMOND BROWN of New York, 
a vice-president of the National Suffrage 
Association, was the principal speaker a1 
the Mass Meeting of the convention held 
on Thursday evening at the Jefferson Auci- 
terium. Mrs. Brown’s brilliant address and 


charming personality won many new Coii- 


verts. She was introduced by Miss Ell: 
Glasgow, the novelist, in a short and force- 
ful speech, Miss Glasgow herself being one 
of the. pioneers of the cause in Virginia. 
The Mass Meeting opened with the _ read- 
ing by Mrs. Valentine of a letter of gree‘- 
ing from Col. Henry W. Anderson of Rich- 
mond, just returned from war work in the 
Balkans. 


peared on the advisory board of the antis, and 


Colonel Anderson’s name has ap- 


they are still using it because they say that 
“technically” they have not been directed to 
remove it. Miss Adele Clark of Richmond 
closed the Mass Meeting with a strong three- 
minute plea to Virginians: “The war could 
have been won,” said Miss Clark, in conclusion, 
“if no man in Virginia had co-operated with 
the government and taken part in the winning 
of it. The war could have been won, if no 
woman in Virginia had lifted her hand in one 
piece of war work. But, how should we have 
felt, had this been the case? And how shall 
we feel if our own Virginia men take no part 


in the enfranchisement of their own women?” 


T the session Friday morning, the Special 

Session of 1919 was reported by Miss Adele 
Clark, who was vice-chairman of the Ratifica- 
tion Committee at that time. Mrs. John H 
Lewis, Mrs. Faith W. Morgan, Miss Elizabeth 
Pidgeon, Mrs. Frank L. Jobson and Miss Nora 
Houston made brief reports of organization 
work accomplished by them in the summer. 
Dr. Kate Waller Barrett of Alexandria, regent 
for Virginia of the D. A. R.’s, president of the 
National Florence Crittenden Mission, was de- 
layed in reaching the convention in time to 
speak on Thursday afternoon, and delivered 
her address at the Friday morning session 
Dr. Barrett, who had just returned from the 
Women’s Peace Conference at Zurich, where 
she went as representative from the United 
States, brought out most forcefully the fact 
that her pre-war friends among the European 
women of the middle empires, expressed pity 
for her that she was still unenfranchised, while 
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they were politically free. She urged Virginia 
men to see to it that their women were not so 
humiliated when they went away from home. 
Mrs. G. Harvey Clarke, State Chairman of Po- 
litical Study and Research, outlined a com- 
prehensive course in citizenship for the mem- 
bers to take up. 

The officers elected include: President, Mrs. 
B. B. Valentine; vice-presidents, Mrs. John H. 
Lewis, Lynchburg; Mrs. J. H. Whitner, Roan- 
oke County; Mrs. C. E. Townsend, Princess 
Anne; Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher, Richmond; 
Mrs. Robert T. Barton, Winchester; Mrs. 
Faith Morgan, Hampton; recording secretary, 
Miss Lucinda Lee Terry, Roanoke; treasurer, 
Mrs. E. G. Kidd, Richmond; auditor, Mrs. S 
M. Block, Richmond. 


2 ees post-convention meeting of the newly 
- elected State Executive Council made th 


following appointments: Executive and Press 
Secretary, Mrs, Edith Clark Cowles; 
Thompson; chair- 
Mrs. 
Com- 
Enroll- 


Frank L. Jobson; chair- 


Mrs. G 


Headquar- 
ters Secretary, Miss Ida M 
man, State Organization Committee, 
John H. Lewis; 
Miss Adele 
ment Committee, Mrs. 


Study 


chairman, Legislative 


Clark; 


mittee, chairman, 


Political and Research, 


Clarke. 


A special word of 


man, 
Harvey 
appreciation is due the 
hairman of the special committees, Mrs. T. T. 
bney, Mrs. John G. Munce, Mrs. Walter S 
McNeill, Miss Julia Moore and Mrs. 


W. Durham of the Richmond League, each one 


- 


James 


of whom was in a large measure responsible 
for the success of the Convention. Ushers and 
pages for the morning and afternoon sessions 


were younger members of the Richmond 
League, serving under Miss Julia Moore. For 
the Mass Meeting. their number was augmented 
by members of the Equal Suffrage League of 
Westhampton College. They were distinguished 


by the wearing of large yellow chrysanthe- 


mums 


NUMBER of social affairs marked the 

convention. A brilliant reception was ten- 
dered Mrs. Raymond Brown, the speakers of the 
program, the delegates, and all those who had a 
part in making the convention a success, at the 
home of Mrs. Archer G. Jones, a member of 
Mrs. 


hostess at a luncheon in honor of the visiting 


the Richmond League. Valentine was 


delegates, and Mrs. Kate Langley Bosher was 
luncheon hostess in honor of the state vice- 
presidents. 

Mrs. Brown was also an honor guest at a 
luncheon given by Miss Ellen Glasgow, and a 
dinner courtesy given by Mrs. W. S. McNeill. 
The privileges of the Woman’s Club of Rich- 
mond were extended to all visiting delegates. 

EpitH CLARK COWLES. 
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Chicago 
A‘ the recent convention of the Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association, Mrs. Grace 
Wilbur Trout term, 
unanimously elected president of the organiza- 
tion. Under her splendid leadership the women 
of Illinois secured presidential and municipal 


suffrage in 1913, and this year they insisted 


was, for the seventh 


upon her again marshalling their forces in the 
final drive for complete citizenship. 

Mrs. Albert H. Schweizer, president of the 
Chicago Political Equality League, Mrs. 
Baur, president of the Chicago Equal Suffrag 
Park Ridge, 


four 


Jacol 


Association, Dr. Lucy Waite of 
and Mrs. Frank Funk of 


experienced and able suffrage 


Bloomington, 
workers, were 
added to the Board of Directors 


A large attendance at each session of th 


convention bore evidence of renewed determi 


nation to finish the long fight for political fre 


dom. The delegates enthusiastically adopte« 
plans for an intensive campaign that means 
either through the Federal Suffrage Amend 


ment or the new state constitution, the secur- 
ing of full suffrage in 1920. 
As the 


frage Amendment, Illinois is urging the gover 


first state to ratify the Federal Sut 
nors and legislators of other states to hurry up 


with their ratification, pointing out that by 
lagging they are retarding the political prog 
ress of their own, as well as other states, and 
that this delay will act as a boomerang upon 
their political future 


The 


the opinion that, while owing to constitutional 


\ttorney General has recently rendered 


restrictions women cannot vote for delegates 


to the National Convention, they may sit as 
body. 


women of both big political parties will be rep- 


delegates of that Beyond doubt, the 


resented in the convention 


Connecticut 


HE fact that Connecticut’s eighty-year 


old Governor stands obdurately agains! 
calling a special session of the Legislature ot 


that state continues to bring out from the press 


strong editorials setting forth the right of 
Connecticut women to the franchise, and de 
ploring the fact that Connecticut “has too 


‘ dark- 
Times 


often and too truly been described as 
est Connecticut.” The 
“Tt is full time that the reactionary and 


sridge port 
says: 
backward politicians of the Republican party, 
and their reactionary and backward chief ex- 
ecutive should be brought to understand that 
this is a world of progress, and that Connec- 
ticut is getting very, very tired of being de- 
prived of that social machinery, modern and 
which other states 


economically necessary, 


enjoy in completeness.” 











KEEPING UP WITH SUFFRAGE 


This table has changed since you saw it last! 


Where Women 
Vote 
ABROAD 


Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 
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Czecho-Slovakia .1918 
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England 1918 
Finland 1906 
Germany 1918 
Holland 1919 
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Ireland : bi Seas 1918 
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Poland 1918 
Rhodesia 1919 
touma 1919 
Russia 1917 
Scotland 1918 
Servia 91 
Swede! 11! 
Urugu l 
Wales 1918 
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* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 

« Wie s whe nave not re-marrie s 

f soldiers killed in battle r civilians 





IN THE UNITED STATES 


Women Were Granted Full Suffrage 


in in 
Wyoming 1869 
Colorado 1893 
Idaho 1896 
Utah .... .1896 
Washington 1910 
California .1911 
Arizona 1912 
Kansas 1912 
Oregon 1912 
Montana ..1914 
Nevada ..... .1914 
New York . 1917 
Oklahoma .1918 
Michigan ‘ 1918 
South Dakota 1918 
Alaska . : oa hre eee . 1913 


Were Granted Presidential ard 
Municipal Suffrage 


Women 





in in 
Illinois . ‘ 1913 
North Dakota seh 1917 
Nebraska 1917 
Vermont 
Municipal .1917 
** Presidential 1919 
Tennessee 1919 
** (Governor vet esiden l His t 
Presidentia! Suffrage 
in in 
Rhode Island 1917 
Indiana 1919 
lowa 1919 
Maine 1919 
Minnes 1919 
Missouri os 1919 
Wisco! 1919 
Ohio 1919 
S states.) 
Primary Suffrage 
in in 
Arkansas .1917 
ep 1918 


Women Voters of the World! 


hundred million 


There ire approximately ons 
women voters in the world today Seventeen mill 
fon of them In 29 states have the right to vote for 
the next president of the United States This in 
cludes Texas and Arkansas, where women have 
the primary suffrage. 
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COLUMBIA Trust Fund is 

simply money set aside under 
the protection of the Columbia 
Trust Company and invested to 
provide periodical income for defi- 
nite objects. As one example, 
gifts to some philanthropic or po- 
litical cause could well be so 
handled. 
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COLUMBIA | 
TRUST | 
COMPANY | 
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FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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SAVE ! 
BUY W. S. S. TODAY 


Organization News 
Ohio’s Pilgrimage 


A PICTURESQUE feature of suffrage his- 
tory took place in Ohio on August 23, 
when men and women journeyed to the little 
town of Newbury to do homage to the pioneer 
suffrage association which was organized in 
that town in 1874. Newbury was a pioneer in 
several movements—suffrage, free speech, dress 
reform, and revised theological beliefs. 

Speaking of this early history the Ohio 
Bulletin says: 

“ Northeastern Ohio was originally owned by 
Connecticut. Many of the early settlers, par- 
ticularly in the Lake region, came from Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. There were sev- 
eral motives for the eastern people seeking 
new homes and among these was a love of 
The Puritans of course were dissenters 
Dotted 


here and there in this new western country 


liberty. 
and they in turn had their dissenters. 


were groups of radicals, emigrating to avoid 
restraint. Most every county as later con- 
stituted, had one or more such groups. 


bury was the township in Geauga county where 


New- 


people thought for themselves and acted ac- 
cordingly. 

“The story of the organization of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Newbury in 1822 is an in- 
teresting one and is linked with equal suffrage 
because many of its members were among the 
early suffragists. Elizabeth Fisher was the 
first suffragist in that township and she was 
a real suffragist. She’ with Mary Hodges, Ruth 
Munn and five or six other women presented 
themselves at the polls offering to vote and 
further 


were refused. Elizabeth Fisher went 


than offering to vote. She refused to pay 
taxes because she believed that ‘taxation with- 
out representation was tyranny’ and a piece 
of her property was sold to satisfy the tax 
collector. Probably 


Geauga County today would part with any prop- 


no man or woman in 


erty because of any belief. Geauga is now a 
conservative county. It votes right but is not 
active in suffrage circles.” 

These pioneer suffrage women of Newbury 
South 
stand as a 


planted an oak in 1876 at Newbury, 


which they expected to lasting 


memorial of their cause. Sealed documents 
were placed at its root, but unfortunately the 
tree died. 


From this acorn has grown a goodly-sized 


In its place an acorn was planted. 


tree, and it was under the branches of this 


tree that services 1n honor of the pioneer were 
held. The woman suffrage party of Cleveland, 
and the Newbury memorial association, which 
was organized in Cleveland on January 6 this 
year, and which has for its object the preserva- 
tion of the history of Newbury, were in charge 
of the services. The program included an ad- 
dress by Harriet Taylor Upton, president ot 
the Ohio Suffrage Association, who later in- 
troduced Mrs. Frances M. Casement, the Hon- 
orary President of the Ohio Woman Suffrage 
Association, who re-organized that association 


in 1885. Mrs. Allshuse, the secretary of the 
Memorial Association, read a history of the 
early suffrage movement in Newbury; Mfr. 


Peter Burnett read from the original manu- 
script, now yellowed with age, a poem written 
by Miss Anna Green at the tiime the tree was 
planted. A wreath of evergreen and golden- 
glow was placed on the trunk of the tree by 
Dr. Julia Green, president of the Memorial 


Association. 


OLLOWING the ceremony beneath the tree, 

the graves of the suffrage pioneers were vis- 
ited, and the grandsons of these same pioneers 
placed wreaths of flowers on their graves. 

On Sunday morning the memorial services 
were held at Newbury Center where the Rev- 
erend R. D. Cramer of the Universalist Church 
of Cleveland preached the sermon. In the 


the program was devoted entirely 
to suffrage. Mr. William Utley, a grandson 
of Polly Squires Utley, the first Universalist 


Mrs. Upton, Honorable 


afternoon 


in Newbury, presided. 
Henry I. Emerson, and Judge Willis Metcalfe 
were the speakers. The interior of the church 
where the Sunday meeting was held was deco- 
rated with the pictures of the early pioneers. 
Two new ones had been added to the group; 
that of James A. Garfield, presented by his son, 
and one of Susan B. Anthony, presented by 
Mrs. Anna Anthony Bacon. Speaking of this 
unique pilgrimage, the Ohio Bulletin says: 
“Tt was very inspiring to the suffragists of 
today, whose task is nearly finished to stand 
under the oak tree and recall the faith and 
the hope of the women who planted it, or to 
be in the beautiful cemetery as the sun was 
lowering and remember that those who lay 
there were among the most fearless citizens 
of that neighborhood since, in their day they 
were reviled for standing for a principle. Then 
it was a disgrace to be a suffragist, today it is 


a disgrace not to be.” 
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Indiana 


HE women of Indiana are eligible to be 

chosen as delegates to the national con- 
ventions. This important announcement was 
made recently by W. W. Spencer of Indiana, 
who assisted in compiling the Indiana laws 
under the direction of the state board of elec- 
According to Mr. Spen- 


cer, if party organizers desire to make rules 


tion commissioners. 


favorable to the participation of women in the 
national conventions they have full right to do 
so. The women of Indiana are sure that the 
political parties will take advantage of this, 
and that women will be named as delegates to 
the national conventions. 

Mrs. John Edward Moore, president of the 
Indiana Federation of Women’s Clubs, says in 
support of the citizenship schools held in In- 
“T think the citizenship schools are 
I think it is not only a debt but a 


diana: 
splendid. 
privilege for the schools of Indiana to assist 
in this work in every way, and I trust every 
club woman will give the movement her best 
support.” 

The proximity of Chicago to Indiana has 
aroused unusual attention among the Indiana 
suffragists desirous of attending the National 
Suffrage Convention as delegates. _Member- 
ship campaigns have been inaugurated in many 
cities, particularly in the northern part of the 
state, to increase membership entitling the as- 
sociation to a larger delegation to the con- 


vention. 


Florida 


FULL board of women election officials 
conducted the special election held at Or- 
mond Beach, Florida, on November 8. Mrs. 
Mary C. Thornton acted as clerk and Mrs. 
Maude L. Rigby, Miss Judith Seabloom and 
Miss Eva S. Malm were the three inspectors. 
This is another evidence of the popularity of 
woman suffrage in Florida where the charter 
cities that have granted the right of franchise 
to women have increased so rapidly in number 
as to dot the state with the white suffrage dots. 


Researches 

ISS ETHEL CLELAND, Branch Libra- 

rian of the Indianapolis Library, has 
been appointed Indiana’s member of the Na- 
tional Research Committee of the League oi 
Women Voters. For several years Miss Cle- 
land was librarian of the Indiana Legislative 
Reference Bureau, and is thoroughly qualified 
for the duties of the new appointment. 








The Best For Repairing Glassware 


Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers, 





Miss Myrta L. Jones, of Cleveland, has ac- 
cepted appointment as the Ohio member of the 
Committee on Research of the League of 
Women Voters. 

Mrs. Mary Sumner Boyd, Chairman of the 
Research Bureau of the Leslie Woman Suf- 
frage Commission, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research of the National League of 


Women Voters. 


Elected President 


RS. SARA M. ALGEO was unanimously 
chairman of the Providence 


This is a branch of 


elected 
League of Women Voters. 
the Rhode Island League of Women Voters, 
with a charter membership of 2,000. 





Mrs. McComas 


RS. ALICE MOORE McCOMAS, for- 

merly of 440 Riverside Drive, died at the 
Los Angeles Hospital Friday of complications 
following an attack of acute indigestion. She 
was a pioneer suffragist in California and had 
been president of the Los Angeles Equal Suf- 
frage Association. During the various suffrage 
campaigns she had contributed articles to over 
seventy newspapers and magazines, and she 
was well known throughout the west as an 
educator and lecturer. She was accredited with 
being the first woman to conduct a department 
for women in a daily paper in California, and 
che first woman to address a state Republican 
ratification meeting. She was one of the earliest 
organizers of the Free Kindergarten Associa- 
tion and of clubs for working women, and was 
prominent in many movements for civic wel- 
fare. For several years she had lived in New 
York with her daughter Carroll, an actress, 
but when the latter went abroad as an enter- 
tainer with the A. E. F., Mrs. McComas re- 
turned to California where she resumed active 
management of her ranch in Sandimas. 

When she was taken sick early this summer, 
her daughter who had just returned from over- 
seas, joined her, and a few weeks ago when 
recovery began to seem uncertain, her eldest 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Gray of Brooklyn was 
sent for. 

Mrs. McComas was the 
Charles C. McComas (deceased) of California, 
and the daughter of General Jesse H. Moore. 
She was Associate Editor of The Household 
Journal of California and author of several 
books, among them “ The Women of the Canal 
Zone” and “Under the Peppers.” She had 
contributed travel sketches to many magazines 
and was a member of the California Club of 
New York and the Woman’s Press Asso’n. 
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Banking Facilities 
for Women 


Reception rooms, special tell- 
ers’ windows, stock ticker, 
telephone, monthly statement 
system, the use of new cur- 
rency, interest paid on depos- 
its, etc., are among the fea- 
tures especially appreciated 
by the women patrons of this 
Company. 
Inquiries are invited 
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HE majority and minority reports of the 
War Cabinet Committee is a volume of 

about 351 pages fine print and is practically an 
equal pay document. Far the greater part of the 


study is devoted to women’s wages and their re- 
lation to those of men and practically, all the 
14 recommendations of the majority report 


bear upon this subject. The general attitude of 


the majority on the subject of equal pay is 
stated as follows: “ We are unable to recom- 
mend at this juncture of the national life a 
change bringing such doubtful advantages to 
men and fraught with such serious injury to 
women as we believe would result from the 
adoption of the formula of ‘equal time rates.’ 
We are of opinion that women will be able to 
improve their position and that men will be 
adequately protected by the reasonable applica- 


tion of the alternative principle embodied in the 
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stricter interpretation of the formula ‘ equal 
pay for equal work.’ This principle of pay in 
proportion to efficient output is generally 
adopted so far as piece rates are concerned, 
the cases of different piece rates for men and 
women doing the same job being exceptional. 
Its extension to time rates is logical. If it 
be fair that a person who completes forty ar- 
ticles a week should only get two-thirds of the 
earnings of a person who completes sixty ar- 
ticles, it cannot be unfair that the person who 
produces forty units of output (however the 
unit is measured) should receive two-thirds of 
the earnings of the person producing sixty 


” 


units. 


RS. SYDNEY WEBP’S conclusions, in 
4 her minority report, cover equal work op- 
portunity for women—the “removal of all sex 
exclusions—the opening of all posts and voca- 
tions to all individuals who are qualified regard- 
less of sex,” and the abolition of the “ambig- 
uous and easily evaded formula equal pay for 
equal work,” in favor of a national minimum in 
which there is to be no sex inequality and which 
is to be based on the “price of full subsistence.” 
In view of the often repeated argument against 
equal pay that a man’s wage is a family wage. 
Mrs. Webb, after pointing out that few mal 
industrial worker’s wages do actually furnish 
full and adequate support to his family, urges 
that a Royal Commission be appointed to study 
state grants supplementary to wages, such as 


maternity allowances. 


HE conclusions of “Income and Infant 

Mortality,” by Julia C. Lathrop, of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, are summed up in 
the last paragraph: “The fathers of 88 pet 
cent of the babies included in the bureau’s 
studies earned less than $1,250 a year; 27 per 
cent earned less than $550. As the income dou- 
bled, the mortality rate was more than halved 
Which is the more safe and sane conclusion? 
That 88 per cent of all these fathers were incor- 
rigibly indolent or below normal mentality, 
or that sound public economy demands an ir- 
reducible minimum living standard to be sus- 
tained by a minimum wage and such other ex- 
pedients as may be developed in a determine: 


effort to give every child a fair chance?” 


WO after-the-war studies of British 

women are Irene Osgood Andrews’s and 
Margaret A. Hobbs’s “ Economic Effects of the 
War upon Women” (Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace) and the Report of the 
War Cabinet Committee on Women in Indus 
try. The former traces the rising tide of 
women’s employment through a preliminary 
increase of 150,000 as early as August, 1915 
to 1,059,000 in July, 1917, or seven times thes: 
first months’ increase.’ 

rhe chapters in relation of women worker 
to trades unions and on wages are particularly 
interesting. On the latter question the con- 
clusion is reached that women doing men’s 
work “received high pay according to their 
previous wage scale but investigators believe 
that the men’s level has not even approximately 
been reached.” 

On the result ot a policy of unequal pay for 
equal work the Labor Gazette is quoted to the 
effect that “the extensive substitution of 
women and young persons for men has tended 
to lower wages per head of those employed.” 

In their conclusions the authors notice some 
evidence of overfatigue, particularly in the 
earlier years, when factory regulations were 
more or less disregarded, some ill effects o1 
home life, but to offset this, an astonishing de 
velopment of personality in the woman war 
worker, which they believe may prove to be 
“one of the most important changes wrought 
by the conflict.” 

They quote The New Statesman to the effect 
that these women “appear more alert, more 
critical of the conditions under which they 


1The number had risen to about 1,500,000 by the 


end of the war. 
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work, more ready to make a stand against in- 
justice than their pre-war selves or their proto- 
types. They seem to have wider interests and 
more corporate feeling. They have a keener 
appetite for experience and pleasure and a ten- 
dency quite new to their class to protest against 
wrongs even before they become intolerable.” 
Their own general conclusion is that “ condi- 
tions which have created the evils of over- 
strain, excessive hours, and damage to home 
life will end with the war. In higher wages, 
better working conditions, more varied and in- 
teresting occupations, and most important of 
all a broader and more confident outlook on 


life, there is a promise of permanent gains. 


1 . , mm MTT 





Thus, if the transition period after the war is 
safely passed, it appears that on the whole the 
war will have placed English working women 


on a new and higher plane.” 


AYS the Principal Lady Inspector of Fac- 

tories of Great Britain in her report: “ It is 
permissible to wonder whether some of the sur- 
prise and admiration freely expressed in many 
quarters over new proofs of women’s physical 
capacity and endurance is not in part attributa- 
ble to lack of knowledge or appreciation of the 
very heavy and strenuous nature of much of 
normal pre-war work for women, domestic and 
industrial.” 


* This book should be in the hands of every member of an up-to-date organ- 
ization who wishes to understand the era in which she lives.”—-A Modern 


Educator. 


WOMEN & WORLD 
FEDERATION 


By Florence Guertin Tuttle 


Author of “The Awakening of Women” 


Contents: Women and a Democratic League of Nations; Existing 
International Forms; the Old Balance of Power; America and the 
New Order; Industrial Democracy; Programs of World Peace; Out- 
lines of the Paris Covenant; The League and Its Critics; Women 
and Revolution; The Women’s Part; Appendix. 


Mrs. J. Borden Harriman says: “ So useful in clarifying the subject 
of the League of Nations, doing away with misunderstandings and 


misinterpretations. 


It should be read by every woman.” 


Angela Morgan: “ A splendid contribution to the constructive writ- 
ing of this age. It should be read by all women everywhere.” 


Margaret Sanger: “ Shows a clear grasp of the industrial question.” 


Marion Cox: “ Contains a real message for women.” 
At all bookstores. $1.60 
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From STOKES’ LIST 
= A powerful novel ef the Arizona Desert, an even better 


é story than STILL JIM 


HONORE WILLSIE’S 





: THE 
FORBIDDEN 
TRAIL 


If you like a novel about men and women 
who do things; if you like a novel through 
which sweeps the clean, crisp air of vast 
open stretches; if you like a tender, human 
love story—this book is for you It tells 
of an eager young inventor who goes into 
the Desert to perfect an invention; of an 
unusual little child; of a splendid woman, 


and of other real people who hold the 
reader, in honest interest, from first page 
to last. Net $1.60 


LITTLE MISS 
BY-THE-DAY 
By LUCILLE VAN SLYKE 


* A dear, lovable, will-o’-the-wisp person 
is Felicia Day. Her old-fashioned garden 
and her queer little drawl make you love 
her more and more as you dance through 
the pages of the novel. . . . It's a 
story with as much charm and color as the 
row of brilliant pink and red hollyhocks in 
the garden which is the loveliest sort of 
background for  Felicia.’’ — Philadelphia 
Nerth American. Net $1.50. 


MY CANDY 
SECRETS 


By MARY ELIZABETH 


ML hal 





The well-known caterer and confectioner 
frankly discloses the secrets of her trade 
in a book of great value to proprietors of 
small shops and to the housewife. She ex- 
plains her methods so fully that the ama 
teur will have no difficulty in learning the 
fine points of candy-making 58 photo 
graphic illustrations. Net $5.00 


THE WOMAN 
CITIZEN 
By MARY SUMNER BOYD 


A nation-wide guidebook for the woman 
who votes and the woman who wishes to 
vote—the simplest, plainest, most get-at 
able book yet published on civics and suf 
frage for women Especially recommended 
to women’s civic clube Introduction b 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Net 81.60. 
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Home-Made Guide to Civics 


OMEN of the Equal Suffrage League 
of Virginia have recently issued a lit- 
tle study outline which is worthy of emulation. 
It is called Facts of Government Every Vir- 
ginia Woman Should Know. Its excuse for 
being is that “the Virginia woman will soon 
be a voting citizen. Realizing this fact, she 
should equip herself for intelligent citizenship.” 
The pamphlet—really only a folder—is one of 
those home-made guides to civics. This is the 
best type, since it confines itself to the particu- 
lar questions which are of concern to those 
using it. With admirable restraint, the Politi- 
cal Study and Research Committee compiling 
the leaflet has used only two books and two 
documents for reference. These four are es- 
sential, but they are adequate. 

The documents are: The Constitutions of 
the United States and of Virginia. The books 
are: McBain’s How We Are Governed in Vir- 
ginia, and Mrs. Mary Sumner Boyd’s The 
Woman Citizen. 
for discussion, the exact reference in each case 


Fifty questions are suggested 


being noted in order to enable the busy woman, 
studying this home-grown political science, to 
find her way about without too much loss of 
time. To several questions of current interest 
women are expected to find an answer them- 
selves. These are questions of politics in the 


making, and call attention of the women stu- 
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dents to the names and records of their repre- 

sentatives in state and nation. This introduces 

the individual and personal note, sets women 
to thinking about their own political sectors and 
questioning how well they are being manned. 

There is nothing about this little pamphlet 

which might not be copied by any state or local 

suffrage chapter. It is brief, yet comprehen- 
sive, and inexpensive enough to be practical. 

The idea of using a few books of reference, 

and of mastering these is a good one, too. 
Other state civics are: 

CALIFORNIA: Citizenship for Women—Univer- 
sity of California Extension Leaflets. The 
Voter’s Hand Book—1911, by Fay Coughlin, 
Victoria Hotel, San Francisco, California. 

Connecticut: The Actual Government of Con- 
necticut, by Nancy M. Schoonmaker. Cor- 
respondence Course in Citizenship for 
Women—1918. 

DELAWARE: County Administration in Dela- 
ware, by C. E. Maxey (Macmillan & Co.), 


issued by Municipal Research Bureau. 

Intrnors: Voter’s Hand Book—1914, by Mrs. 
L. Belle Goodman, Champaign, III. 

InpraAnA: An Aid to the Citizen of Indiana, 
Martha Block, Woman’s Franchise League 
of Indiana. 

Kansas: Kansas Voter’s Manual, by Mary E. 
Dobbs, Wichita, Kansas. 

MicuHicANn: Hand Book for Women Voters of 
Michigan—1919, State Normal College, Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan. 

What Michigan Women Should Know 
About Voting, by Judson Grenell. 

Minnesota: Short Course in Citizenship for 
Women Voters. University of Minnesota— 
General Extension Division. 

Missourrt: An Aid to the Woman Voter in 
Missouri—1918, by Mary E. Bulkley. 

NesraSkA: Hand Book for Nebraska Citizens, 
by Grace M. Wheeler, Lincoln, Neb. 

New York STATE: Your Vote and How to Use 
It, by Mrs. Raymond Brown. 

NortH CAROLINA: University of North Caro- 
lina— Extension Leaflets Citizenship for 
Women. 

Ou1o: City Management in Dayton, Ohio, by 
C. E. Rightor (Macmillan & Co.). 

VirGINIA: How We Are Governed in Virginia. 
McBain. 

Wisconsin: At the annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association in 
November, 1919, it was decided that “a book- 


let containing the salient facts of national, 

state, county, city and town government” 

shall be prepared—modelled on that pub- 
lished by the Women’s Franchise League of 

Indiana—“ An Aid to the Citizen in Indiana.’ 

It was also decided that bibliographies on 

civics, American history and economics shall 

be available at headquarters, and a working 
library kept there. 

In addition, the History of Woman Suffrage, 
in four volumes, by Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Ida Husted Harper 
should be in your public library. 


Man Regnant 
ACKSON, Mississippi. Walter Dent, As- 
sistant Attorney General of Mississippi, 
today knocked Governor Theodore Bilbo down 
in a fist fight in the office of the secretary of 
state, Joseph Powers, who, with other officers, 
separated the men.—Roanoke Times. 
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Minnesota 


= many states, the man who has voted just 
because he is a male and twenty-one, is be- 
ginning to rub his eyes and wonder whether 
voting doesn’t need some preliminary instruc- 
tion after all. Women of at least four states— 
only two of which have woman suffrage—and 
y one of these full suffrage—have invited 


on 
their state universities to help them become in- 
telligent citizens and at least three state univer- 
sities have made it their business to issue 
courses of study giving an intensive study of 
civics to all women who apply. The fourth 
state heard from at the national headquarters 
of the League of Women Voters, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, is Minnesota. 

The universities of California and North 
Carolina have issued regular study outlines on 
citizenship for women as a part of the Uni- 
versity Extension programs of the state. New 
Hampshire, which has not yet issued such an 
extension leaflet, cooperated with the women’s 
own program last summer, when the New 
Hampshire State College at Durham was host 
to the women’s own summer school of citizen- 
ship. Next summer Dartmouth will welcome 
this same unique summer school. 

Minnesota’s University has gone further in 
cooperation than has any other. It has just 
held a short course in citizenship for women 
voters, conducted jointly by the University’s 
general extension division and the Minnesota 
League of Women Voters. The sessions were 
held in two places, those during the day in one 
of the buildings on the main university cam- 
pus, and those in the evening in the assembly 
room of the Minneapolis City Hall, showing 
that both University and city were at one with 
the women in their effort to become intelligent 


citizens. 


NE of the women present at the short 

course has just reported that on account 
f limitation of space, registration for the day 
lectures was limited to 300 and to 600 for the 
evening lectures. But the popular demand for 
admission was so great that admission to the 
latter had to be stretched to 800. The attend- 
ance from start to finish remained consistently 
large. The field of subjects covered every 
branch of state and national government, po- 
litical ethics, social problems pending, parlia- 


mentary and public speaking. 
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Citizenship Schools 


HE verdict of the university professors on 

the classes was interesting. They claimed 
that they had never carried on more satisfactory 
extension work and that the evident grade of 
intelligence as evinced by the questions and in- 
terest of the women was unusually high. The 
women took continuous and copious notes, and 
bibliographies were exhausted long before the 
close of the course. Bookmen in town report 
great stimulation in the sale of books dealing 
with the subjects of government, state and na- 
tional. Newspapers of the state and of the 
Twin Cities showed great interest in the course 
and in the attitude of the women. 

The League of Women Voters is asked con- 
tinually for speakers and expects to put sim- 
ilar courses, not so intensive, perhaps, in every 
congressional district of the state, and on the 
whole feels that it is to be congratulated for 
the success of this first experiment in Schools 
for Citizenship. 

Editorials were written commenting on the 
seriousness with which women were approach- 
ing the privilege of voting and comparing this 
with the apathy of the average male voter. 

Schools for men were advocated by papers of 
the Twin Cities, the Minneapolis Tribune ask- 
ing editorially, “Why not for men, too?” 

“To make the most and best of their fran- 
chise privilege, men voters need expert infor- 
mation on these things just as women do,” said 
the Tribune. “They may have a better gen- 
eral knowledge of the practical and political 
phases of public problems than their wives, 
daughters and sisters, but the average male 
voter is not on very sure ground as to many 


of the subjects discussed in this course.” 


Wisconsin 
ISCONSIN is 
plan of 


inaugurating a general 
education for _ citizenship, 
Mrs. Frank Than- 


the convention in 


which was presented by 
houser, and approved by 
October. The plan calls for a state chairman 
of citizenship, a state committee and local com- 


The method 


of work to be followed includes a paid organ- 


mittees in the various counties. 


izer and lecturer, who shall be engaged to or- 
ganize classes in citizenship, and to give courses 
of lectures to clubs, church societies, fraternal 
organizations or any other interested groups 
of women. Training classes shall be held for 


organizers and teachers in Milwaukee, and 
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possibly elsewhere as the work progresses. 
These teachers shall be qualified to hold sim 
ilar schools in counties. The plan is to hold a 
network of citizenship schools throughout the 
state. 

A comprehensive booklet dealing with the 
laws of Wisconsin and the nation shall be 
used. At headquarters a working library shall 


be maintained with bibliographies on civics, 


American history and economics. One branch 
of the citizenship work to be pushed will be 
the Americanization of alien women, which 
will be done in cooperation with other agen- 
cies carrying out the same work so as to avoid 
over-lapping. 

At the last convention held by the Wiscon- 
sin suffragists, a budget of $6,500 was agreed 
upon for the coming year’s work. Contribu- 
tions and pledges to the amount of $3,000 were 
received at the convention. 

At the meeting of the executive board the 
following committee chairmen were appointed: 


Mrs. C. M. Barr, 
League of Women Voters, Mrs. 


Citizenship, Milwaukee ; 
Ben Hooper, 


(Continued on page 622) 
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| KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY | 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- | 
Professors. 


jects taught by University 

Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- | 
School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 

class enters Feb. 2nd. Address, Miss | 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 

York University, Washington Square, New 

York City 
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The 
Discriminating Guest 


There is so much offered the discrim- 
inating guest of the Bellevue-Stratford 
in the way of comfort in accommoda- 
tion and distinction in surroundings 
that, after the first visit, Philadelphia 
suggests only one hotel—the 


BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
L. M. BOOMER, President 
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| The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 


Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath... 3.50 and up 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5 to $7 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 

















Citizenship Schools 
(Continued from page 621) 
Oshkosh ; Mrs. Harvey J. Frame, 
Waukesha; Headquarters, Mrs. C. B. Quarles, 
Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Henry W. 
planned an aggressive year of practical work 
the Wis- 


Finance, 


Youmans, president, has 


in preparation for the vote which 


consin women will soon exercise. 


50.000 Students 


Cleveland women have 


IFTY thousand 

signed up as desirous of entering Schools 
of Citizenship in January, when these will be 
opened throughout the city. In preparation 
for this event 100 women of Cleveland entered 
a college of training in citizenship held under 
the Woman Suffrage Party of that city. These 
women will be the teachers for the thousands 
of women who have. enrolled in every ward in 


the city for preparation in citizenship. 


A WELCOME ¢ OUR 
WOMEN GUEST 


Philadelphians Honored 





MRS, JOSEPH M. GAZZAM 
Leader in Suffrage War Relief Work 


HE Woman Suffrage Party of Philadel- 
phia has received unstinted praise from 
Secretary of War Baker and from O. F. Mc- 
of Clubs, of the War 


Camp Community Service, for its work on be- 


Cormick. Department 
half of entertaining the enlisted men. 

Under the chairmanship of Mrs. Joseph M. 
Gazzam, vice-president of the eighth ward of 
the fourth district of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of Philadelphia, a series of dances for 
enlisted men have been given throughout the 
past two years with wonderful success. More 
300,000 


these dances, 


enlisted men have been enter- 
tained at which called out the 
statement from Mr. McCormick that “ there is 


which has 


than 


no organization in Philadelphia 
worked with the steadfastness and good judg- 
Mrs. 


Gazzam originated the series of dances in the 


ment that your organization has done.” 


drawing-room of her own home. Later the 
dances were held at suffrage headquarters and 
at various large clubs and halls, as well as at 
the Rittenhouse and Aldine Hotels. 

Mrs. Gazzam, who engineered this phase of 
war service work, has an enviable record of 
work done on behalf of the soldiers. She was 


vice-chairman of the welfare dances which 


made over $20.000 for charity 
was instrumental in obtaining the Naval band 


last winter: she 


from Admiral Tappen at the Navy Yard for 
the suffrage dances, and through the courtesy 










Your sojourn in New York will 
be more enjoyable if you make 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food.and service will 
delight you and the location | 
will prove most convenient 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street byFifth Ave: New York, 











Residence in Nem York 


For Girl Students 
|MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 


Open the year round Chaperonage 
| 344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 


























* THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 

14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 

















of Mrs. George W. Childs Drexel and Colonel 
Mrs. 


zam was also chairman of the suffrage Christ- 


Duffy secured halls and ballrooms. Gaz- 
mas party of sailors and soldiers, chairman ot 
the suffrage Red Cross membership drive, and 
of the suffrage booth at the Firemen’s Bazaar 
She was a member of the Overseas Committee 
of the emergency aid of Philadelphia and an 
active “boss” in the Liberty Loan drive and 
She organized the 
Philadelphia, 


War Savings Stamps drive. 
war-time Prohibition Session in 
securing a distinguished committee, which in 
cluded Bishop Rhinelander, prominent bankers, 
business men and club women to carry out the 
work. In addition to all the suffrage and war 
work, Mrs. Gazzam was one of the origina 
Women’s Committee organized on behalf of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and served on the com 
mittee of fifty to raise an endowment fund o 


$1,000.000 for the orchestra. 
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Aren’t You Looking for 
Christmas Gift Suggestions? 


Here’s One for Three of Your 
Friends, and the Cost to You 
is Only FIVE DOLLARS 


You know that the regular subscription price of the Woman 
Citizen is TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. But it has been 
an annual custom of ours to make a reduction each year in 
the subscription price, so that our regular readers could send 
the magazine to their friends as a convenient Christmas Gift. 


FOR FIVE DOLLARS we will send, to any THREE 
addresses you indicate, together with a Christmas card 
bearing your name as the giver, 
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For a whole year—the livest, newsiest, most interesting Fi 
woman’s magazine published today. It is a weekly chron- sue 
icle of national affairs concerning woman’s progress and SWE 
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ANNOUNCING jj; 


The Arrival of New: Models In Women’s 4 
Sport Suits Direct From England ‘sf 


ESIGNED by Knox and tailored : 
of Harris Island Tweed and b 


Homespuns. Colors: Sand, Brown, + 
Oxford, Saxe and Mole Gray. 7 


A department which will give prompt and careful atten- ve 
tion to correspondence orders is at your disposal 
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KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
4532 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 


AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 
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